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MMEDIATELY on the passing of the Constitutional Laws, the 
President of the French Republic requested M. Buffet, Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, to form a Ministry. Some delay was caused 
by the appearance of an ill-advised Note in the Journal Officiel, 
stating that Marshal MacMahon would be as conservative as ever 
—anote probably emanating from the Ministry of the Interior,— 
but this was got over, and M.° Buffet accepted his task. Up 
to Friday afternoon he had not, however, performed it. The 
rumours as to the hitch are endless, but those best-founded point 
to a determination of the President to include the Right Centre 
in the Cabinet. To this M. Buffet objects, he wishing to 
select all Ministers from among the majority which voted 
the Constitutional laws. The President, it is stated, has 
given way, and if so, the Ministry will probably consist of 
M. Buffet, President in Council ; General de Cissey, Minister for 
War ; the Due Decazes, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; M. Léon 
Say, Minister of Finance; M. Grivart, Renault, or Dufaure, 
Minister of the Interior; M. Andral, Minister of Justice; with 
smaller men for the remaining posts. Nothing, however, can be 
pronounced settled, the Left is excluded too completely by this 
arrangement, and at the last moment, every name but the 
Premier's may be changed. Nothing is certain, except that M. 
Buffet, of whom we give a sketch elsewhere, will do his utmost 

to form a Cabinet which the majority can support. 














Mr. Disracli’s majority still adheres to him on the Army Ex- 
changes Bill, and Mr. Goschen’s resolution, which approves 
exchanges, but forbids money payments for them, was 
defeated on Thursday by 282 to 186, a majority only one less 
than that which carried the second reading. ‘The debate was 
most spirited, Mr. Goschen’s speech in particular, in which he 
contrasted the readiness of the naval officer to do anything with 
the readiness of the military officer to do anything he liked, 
being absolutely exhaustive. Mr. Disraeli’s reply, too, was re- 
markable for point and frankness. He defended the Bill on the 
distinct principle that it was necessary to keep your officers. 
Formerly, under the Purchase System, which, he intimated, he 
had never supported, the officer who resigned lost the heavy 
price he paid for his commission. Now he lost nothing except 
his commission. Unless, therefore, he were enabled to exchange 
When ordered abroad, he would resign, to the detriment of the 
Service, ‘That means that well-to-do officers, if ordered to a hot 
climate, will resign, and if that isa misfortune to the State, the 
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not aware of what is going on, or that exchange from India is to 
be confined in future to the wealthy. 


Next in importance to Mr. Goschen’s speech against the Biil 
was one by Sir Henry Havelock, who employed for his argument 
his intimate knowledge of Army detail. <A rich young Major 
in India, he showed, would be able througia a broker in com- 
missions to find a regiment where the Lieutenant-Colonel 
intended to resign, bribe the Major to exchange, and step 
in two years into a command which, if a poor man, he might 
never have reached. It was said that heavy payments were pre- 
vented by the Horse Guards’ right of selection, but of the 149 
vacancies in the rank of Field Officer which had occurred since 
the Abolition of Purchase, only three had not been given to the 
next in seniority. The constituencies, which will not attend to the 
statesman, will perhaps attend to this from Sir H. Havelock :— 
‘The result of the Bill would be to divide the Army into two 
classes,—the poor officers, who would serve in unhealthy climates, 
while the rich officers would congregate in the pleasant Mediter- 
ranean stations, or in the still pleasanter proximity of the Pall 
Mall Clubs At first sight this might appear a just division, for 
the poor men would be filling their purses. Such a change, how- 
ever, would be not only prejudicial, but destructive to free careers. 
Rich officers serving at home would be at the centre of news and 
of interest,—the centre from which expeditions would set out ; 
and thus, while during peace they avoided irksome duty in an 
unhealthy climate, they would come in for all the opportunities 
of distinction and promotion which the breaking-out of war 
afforded.” ' 

Mr. Disraeli’s guess is to come true at last. ‘Cardinal 
Grandison ” is to be a reality. Archbishop Manning left London 
yesterday to attend a consistory at Rome, at which both he and, 
it is said, the Archbishop of Malines (Monsignor Deschamps) are 
to receive the Cardinal's hat. Of course this is another step 
taken in the direction of what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘‘ Vaticanism,” 
and furnishes not only another vote for an Ultramontane suc- 
cessor to Pio Nono, but another possible Pope who, if elected, 
would continue the policy of the present Pontiff. On one class 
of subjects, however, it is pretty certain that Cardinal Manning 
so far from attempting to divert the policy of the Church from 
the line of modern currents of thought and feeling, will seek 
to reconcile it with them. Ile will certainly endeavour to give 
that democratic and popular turn to the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Church on which the Pall Mall was recently speculating as a 
probability ; and as we pointed out in reviewing his recent reply 
to Mr. Gladstone, he will be pretty sure to throw his influence into 
the scale of establishing a modus vivendi between the Pope and the 
Italian Government. It will be a strange sensation for our 
English clergy to see the former quiet, and almost “ quietist ” 
Archdeacon of Chichester, in the red stockings and hat of a 
Roman Cardinal. 

Mr. Fawcett’s resolution on Rural Education, moved on Monday 
night, to the effect that ‘it is undesirable that a less amount of 
school attendance should be secured to children employed in 


‘agriculture than to children employed in other branches of im- 


dustry,” was brought forward in an able speech, in which he showed 
how few school boards there are at all in the rural districts, and 
even of these few, how much fewer have adopted compulsion, In 
all broad Wiltshire, Mr. Fawcett’s native county, there are only 


argument is final. But is it a misfortune to the State? Is it not | five school boards, and of these only one has adopted compulsion ; 
rather an advantage, enabling the Horse Guards to supplant | in Dorsetshire there are but twelve school boards, and of these 
officers who will only go abroad when they like, by officers | only three have adopted compulsion ; while not a single municipal 
who will go abroad, like serjeants and corporals, whenever borough in that county has a school board, and only one Parlia- 


they are ordered? There is no lack of candidates for 
any vacancy, and the Government is really restoring pur- 
chase —i,e,, 
the rich 


| 


: pae . } . 
throwing away seven millions—in order that | boards, and but one has adopted compulsion. 


may wear uniforms without doing unpleasant | are thirty-one school boards, but only three have adopted com- 


mentary borough (Wareham) has a school board, and that has 
not adopted compulsion. In Shropshire there are but four school 
In Suffolk there 


— The Bill is to be fought again on Monday, and will pulsion. In Essex there are thirty-five school boards, and only 
then be fought, we trust, word by word, every day of debate six have adopted compulsion. In Lincolnshire there are sixteen 
awakening for it more interest in the country, which even yet is | school boards, and three have adopted compulsion. Everywhere 
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the rural districts are deficient in the machinery necessary for 
compulsion, and even where that is not so, they will not apply it. 
As regards the plea taken from children’s wages, Mr. Fawectt main- 
tained that the restriction of children’s labour tends to increase 
directly the rate of wages for adult labour, and his general argu- 
ment for the resolution was-statesmanlike both in its moderation 
and in its grasp. ae 

The debate was languid. It was so obvious that the conclusion 
of the Tory Government was a foregone one, that the House 
hardly listened to the reasons of the various speakers. Of Mr. 
Pell’s, Mr. Dixon’s, Mr. Forster’s, and Lord Sandon’s arguments we 
have said enough elsewhere, and need only add that Mr. Forster's 
speech was a very powerful declaration for direct compulsion as 
the only mode of rendering the indirect compulsion really efficient. 
Mr. Cross’s speech was merely a dilatory plea, and Mr. Stanhope 
was in great alarm lest sending agricultural boys to school should 
result in forcing women once more into the fields. Mr. Faweett’s 
resolution was beaten by a majority of 80 (229 to 149), Mr. Pell’s 
(Tory) amendment, for more inspectors to enforce the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act, was defeated, though the Liberals in general 
voted for it, by a majority of 76 (226 to 150); and Mr. Locke's 
motion for the adjournment of the debate was beaten by 83 
(227 to 144), after which Mr. Macgregor moved the adjournment 
of the House, and Mr, Disraeli, remarking that an adjournment 
was just what, in its present temper, it was in need of, assented, 
and the adjournment was carried by 224 to 41, some Home-rule 
Members who said that the adjournment of the House would 
extinguish the motion for producing papers relative to the case 
of Mr. John Mitchell, resisting the adjournment. That, however, 
was just what the House wished, and it decided to do it by the 
great majority of 183. Irish Members should not forget that the 
pole of the political magnet which attracts Irish, repels English 
votes. 

The ‘message of peace” to Ireland, which it was rumoured 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was to deliver last Monday, was 
perhaps rather amiable than otherwise, but tame, decidedly tame, 
as an evangel, The Irish Secretary proposes to give up a few very 
minute provisions for order in Ireland, but the only one of any 
importance, that authorising the summary seizure and sup- 
pression of newspapers, he proposes to ask for again at 
once, if the liberty accorded should be abused. The right 
of warning newspapers had only been used five times, and 
no newspaper had been seized under the powers given by 
the Act. Sir Michael Beach asks for a renewal of the restric- 
tions on the use of arms for five years, and he also retains the 
provision which empowers the police to arrest absconding wit- 
nesses, and which authorises the Government to employ extra po- 
lice, and to charge the extra police on the disturbed districts. ‘The 
Life and Property Act—confined to Westmeath and its neigh- 
bourhood—is also to be continued for two years, though only 
fourteen persons have been arrested under it, and none since last 
June,—fifty magistrates of the county having agreed that the 
Riband conspiracy is as much alive as ever, and only in a state 
of suspended animation in consequence of the Act; and the 
Unlawful Oaths Act is to be continued for two years likewise. 
Lord Hartington of course sustained the Government in pro- 
posing to continue any exceptional laws they thought needful 
for the peace of Ireland on their own responsibility, and the 
debate closed with a few ineffectual protests from Irish Members, 
—Lord Robert Montague (M.P. for Westmeath) threatening 
England with vaticinations of a day when England should need 
the help of Ireland, and should not get it. That is possible, cer- 
tainly. But should we get it if we repealed the various Coercion 
laws in Ireland altogether? Or should we be less likely than ever 
to get it then ? 


onseaggereanenesiinns 

The American Congress has adjourned without passing the 
Force Bill, ‘which is therefore lost. In the next Congress the 
Ilouse of Representatives will be democratic, and will not hear of 
such Bills. The measure was a bad compromise between a desire 
to place the South under a strong government, and the desire that 
such government should be strictly elective. Under its pro- 
visions, resistance to any United States law was punishable with 
two years’ imprisonment and a fine of £1,000, and interference with 
an election with ten years’ imprisonment and a fine of £2,000. 
The President, moreover, was allowed in four States, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Florida, and Arkansas, to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
at discretion. The President would probably have used these 
powers honestly for the suppression of violence and illegality, but 
the Carpet-baggers would not, and the Republicans were of course 
suspected of a plot to control the Presidential elections. The 
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/measure has done the party infinitely more harm than a law 
/ authorising the President to declare any State in rebellion to 
| suspend its constitutional existenee, and to govern it by a jet 
| but military administration, No plot to influence elections could 
have been concealed under such a law, and order might have been 
secured without setting one party above another. Ag it is, the 
Democrats in Congress will leave the States to themselves, and 
the Whites will either drive the Blacks from the polls, or com. 
mence what may become a civil war. 


It is stated that the Royalist Army in Spain will be unable tp 
move for two months, that the King is disheartened by hig jj. 
success in the field, and by the divisions between his Ultramontane 
and Liberal supporters, and that he has even spoken of abdication, 
His elder sister, the Princess Girgenti, a widow of 24, with some 
ability and strong religious opinions, has been sent to join. hi 
and will, should he abdicate, be declared Isabella III. of Spain, 
It is most probable, however, that the rumour of abdication has 
arisen only from words uttered in a fit of temper, and thatif 
Canovas del Castillo fails, the experiment of Absolutist gover. 
ment will at least be tried. The Government is in fact Abgo. 
lutist already, no one speaking of the Cortes, and the Ministry 
decreeing new fundamental laws,—such, for instance, as a new 
Marriage Law, distinguishing between the privileges of Catholics 
and non-Catholies, and divsolving all marriages contracted by 
priests or nuns, on the Royal authority alone. The Government 
lacks nothing except the energy and success which can make ab- 
solutism tolerable. 








A correspondent points out that we were in error in supposing 
that a Select Committee of the House of Commons could not 
obtain evidence upon oath. This was the case till 1871, but in 
that year a law was passed (34 and 36 Vic., c. 83) enabling a 
Committee to administer oaths and visiting false witnesses with 
the penalties of perjury. Sir H. James can therefore obtain 
evidence on oath as to the proceedings in the issue of South- 
American loans. 


The Duke of Richmond has given notice that he will introduce 
a Bill on agricultural holdings,—the ‘“‘ Tenant-right ” Bill,—on the 
12th inst. The Premier assured a deputation of farmers on Tues- 
day, that this Bill would give satisfaction to farmers throughout 
the United Kingdom, but its provisions have hitherto been some- 
what carefully concealed. Mr. Disraeli evidently is not going 
to press his proposal of two years’ notice of eviction, and the 
general impression is that the Government intend to propose that 
compensation for unexhausted improvements made with the con- 
sent of the landlord shall be the presumption of law, but that 
such presumption may be barred by mutual agreement in writing, 
Such a Bill, it is affirmed, both by Mr. Clare Read and Mr. Howard, 
the chief spokesman of the deputation to Mr. Disraeli, will be 
nugatory, as every lease or letting will contain a clause barring 
compensation, but the landlords will plead for the liberty of ‘free 
contract” in land, which they say dealers in all other articles pos- 
sess. The Central Chamber of Agriculture on Tuesday decided 
to support Mr. Howard's view, but to allow contracts to fix a 
definite compensation for any improvement, provided it be not 
less than the Act without the contract clause would ensure. That 
provision, in fact, nullifies free contract, but checks litigation, if 
the parties are tolerably friendly. 


Mr. Russell Gurney has, as we anticipated, stated his intention 
not to introduce this year any measure for the extension of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act to questions of doctrine. He 
put his change of purpose, which he announced yesterday week, 
on the ground that he had anticipated last Session that the Judge 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act would be the Dean of 
Arches, and would therefore necessarily be charged with deciding 
on all the cases of ecclesiastical offence. The postponement of the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, however, had altered the arrange- 
ments, and at present the Judge under that Act would be charged 
with the trial of no other ecclesiastical offences. Under these cireum- 
stances, Mr. R. Gurney deemed it ‘ exceedingly desirable that there 
should be some experience of the working of the present system 
before any change was made.” That is a dignified excuse, but 
we suspect it only means that Mr. Russell Gurney, like a good 
many other persons, recoils before the dangers which seem 
likely to arise out of the false policy of last Session, and has 
no mind at all to increase them at the present moment. It is 
not, we believe, a retreat preparatory to a new advance, but retreat 
simple and final. 





The Home Secretary on Tuesday gave a well-deserved rebuke 
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to Mr. Hardwicke, the new Coroner for Middlesex, for his fussy 
arbitrariness in ordering an inquest on the late Sir Charles Lyell. 
The eminent geologist had for some time been attended by Dr. 
Andrew Clarke for an affection of the brain, when on December 
9 he slipped down stairs. He recovered, however, and died 
twelve weeks after of the original brain-disease. Dr. Clarke gave 
his certificate, and the body was enclosed in the lead coffin 
required for burial in Westminster Abbey, when the Coroner, for 
some incomprehensible reason, ordered an inquest, rejected all 
remonstrance, and had the lead above the face opened with all 
manner of instruments, including a kitchen chopper. There was 
no kind of doubt about the manner of death, and no reason 
for an inquiry which, had its subject been less eminent, 
would never have been ordered; and Mr. Cross, in answer 
to three questions, declared that if he were Chairman of 
the Middlesex Sessions he would strike out the Coroner's 
fees for a proceeding which ‘was an outrage on decency 
and common-sense.” This, however, cannot now be done. The 
matter has been referred to the Lord Chancellor, who has juris- 
diction over Coroners, and Mr. Hardwicke will probably be warned 
not to bring his office into contempt. Limited as the functions 
of Coroners are, election does not seem to yield us the right men, 
and might perhaps be abolished. 


Yesterday week, Mr. John Mitchell was to deliver a lecture on 
Tipperary in the theatre at Cork. He was not well enough to 
read his own lecture, but he managed to show himself for ten 
minutes while a son of the late Mr. Dillon, M.P., read his lecture for 
him. Mr. Mitchell's lecture will not improve the estimate formed 
of him by any true friend of liberty, either in England or Ireland. 
He boasted of his love for the cause of American Slavery, and 
that two of his sons fell in battle on the side of the South. Mr. 
Mitchell stated his belief that the Government would be very happy 
if all the men of Tipperary had but one neck, that they might 
all be hanged at the end of one rope. More violent nonsense 
it would be hard to talk. Further, he denied the alleged 
breach of faith by which he is said to have escaped 
from his imprisonment in Van Diemen’s Land, and used in 
relation to it the singularly silly argument that if he had 
done that shameful deed, it would be impossible he could now 
stand up and look his countrymen in the face. That would 
depend surely, first, on the state of Mr. Mitchell's own moral 
sensitiveness ; next, on that of his countrymen in relation to any 
deed, however unscrupulous, by which he baulked the British 
Government ; and lastly, even if the Irish people are scrupulous on 
points of honour, on their care or carelessness in investigating the 
facts of the case. We do not doubt but that every one of these 
conditions would be favourable to Mr. Mitchell's ‘ standing up and 
looking his countrymen in the face,’ in spite of his having dealt 
without any inconvenient rigour with the point of honour. Cer- 
tain it is that the Irish Nation, at the time, examined the whole 
case minutely, and decided that Mr. Mitchell never had restored 
the status quo of arrest, as he was bound to do, before effecting 
his escape. 


On the same evening, Mr. John Martin drew the attention of the 
House of Commons to the original circumstances of Mr. Mitchell's 
trial for treason-felony, in a long and rambling speech, in which he 
dilated on the ‘Home-rule’ conceded to the Colonies,—a matter 
which did not seem to have any clear connection with the story of 
the unfair panel out of which, according to Mr. Martin’s evidence, 
the names of the jury which convicted Mr. Mitchell were drawn. 
Mr. Martin says that the Jury List at the time contained 
4,570 persons, of whom 2,935 were Catholics and 1,635 were 





owed his freedom. It is something to know that an Irish rebel who 
fights for the right to oppress the negro, and who is not very 
scrupulous about his parole, has shown at least in one point the 
spirit of a martyr,—the willingness to suffer wrongfully rather 
than commit a sin. Apparently, the anchor will hold somewhere, 
even in the most friable soil of human character. 


A scene, though a tame one, occurred in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, Dr. Kenealy, in a verbose, but temperate speech, 
demanding to know whether Mr. E. Ashley, in accusing him at 
Ryde of putting a false witness, Jean Luie, into the box, had not 
violated the Privilege of Parliament. He utterly denied that he 
knew of Luie’s intention to forswear himself. Mr. Ashley, in a 
very quiet reply, in which, however, he intimated that he had 
foundation for his charge, placed himself at the disposal of the 
House, and after a remonstrance from Mr. Bright, apologised 
for having made such an accusation at a public dinner, but the 
incident led to a discussion of some importance. Mr, Lowe, in 
a spirited speech, protested against the growing practice of wresting 
a privilege intended to secure fair controversy within doors into a 
weapon of attack against any Member who out-of-doors made a 
speech another Member did not like. Mr. Disraeli, who followed 
him, declared that to constitute ‘‘a question of Privilege a per- 
sonal attack must be made in the House, or against a Member in 
his capacity as a Member of the House.” Dr. Kenealy had not 
made a personal explanation only, but had raised a question of 
Privilege, and there was no Privilege in the matter. He therefore 
moved that the House pass on to the order of the day. This was 
carried, but it is to be noted that neither the House nor the 
Speaker has decided what is clearly the case, that a Member of 
Parliament, except as Member, is only an ordinary citizen. Any 
deviation from that rule, as we have tried to show elsewhere, can 
but make it dangerous to seck justice against a Member of 
Parliament. 


Last Wednesday's debate on the Bill empowering the Scotch 
Universities to admit women to degrees had no spark of life in it. 
It was supported faintly, and it was opposed on side-issues. Dr, 
Playfair, who had to speak for the University of Edinburgh, took 
the line of objecting to a ‘‘ permissive” Bill, confined to a parti- 
cular group of Universities, instead of a measure which should 
lay down a specific principle for all British and Irish Univer- 
sities alike. Mr. Stansfeld gave the only appropriate answer to 
this plea. He said, with some justice, that the University of 
Edinburgh had freely entered into specific engagements with 
certain women asking for medical education and degrees, which 
engagements finally it refused to ratify, on the ground of defects 
in the law; and it was not, therefore, for the representative of 
the University of Edinburgh to plead that there was no special 
reason why such a Bill should be applicable only to particular 
places in North Britain. The whole debate, like most of the 
recent debates, was limp and pallid,—drowsy talk manufactured 
asa sleepy imitation of argument, to pass muster with consti- 
tuencies, not to awaken or convince. We are passing through a 
vapid and stagnant political zone. The motion was lost by a 
majority of 43 (194 to 151). 


Mr. Bright has written a letter to the Rev. T. O'Malley, the 
author of a little work in favour of Home-rule, on the “* Home- 
rule” plan, in which he declares that Mr. Mitchell's proposal 
for absolute Irish independence is reasonable compared with that 
for federation and Home-rule, if there were any prospect what- 
ever of getting either the one scheme or the other really passed into 
law. Even if you allow the maximum number of [rish who 


Protestants. Nevertheless, the panel was so constructed as to | are virtually disaffected to the present system, say four millions 


contain 122 Protestants and 28 Catholics. Yet, so un- 
willing were even the Protestants to serve, that 19 Catholic 


were called and answered to their names, but were all challenged | knowledge of politics and public affairs, 


by the Crown and put aside. That looks certainly very much like 
perverting the institution of trial by Jury to purposes for which it 
becomes a mere sham; but the question of Catholic and Protes- 
tant had, in itself, nothing to do with it, as Mr. Mitchell has always 
been a strong Protestant. The real test-question was, “ Loyal or 





out of the five and a half millions of her people, that 
gives only a million of men, and of these not one-half have any 
Yet besides the Irish 
minority who are opposed to the scheme, the whole people of 
England and Scotland will never consent to a system which forces 


them to accept for themselves local Parliaments which they don’t 


| 
disaffected ?” and it is not easy tosee on sucha matter howyou could | 8¢ 


want, in order to accommodate themselves to the Irish demand 
for an Imperial Federation equally far from their wish. The 
heme is incurably clumsy, and there is no chance what- 


get an impartial jury-out of either category. Mr. Sullivan brought | ever of finding any popular force to give it even politi- 


out the only honourable trait in Mr. Mitchell which the discus- 
Sion has revealed. It appears that one of the Orangemen on the 
jury had been ‘‘squared,”—i.e., bribed to stand out for Mr. 


cal significance. The Home-rulers of course disavow Mr, 
/O’Malley as an adequate exponent of their views, but 


whether his exposition be adequate or inadequate, those views 


Mitchell's acquittal,—but that Mr. Mitchell, when he heard of the | necessarily involve the difficulties pointed out by Mr. Bright. 


transaction, would be no party to it, and peremptorily insisted on 
challenging the one man on the jury to whom he might have 


Consols were at the latest date 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


>. 


MR. DISRAELI ON ENGLISH TENANT-RIGHT. 

HE meeting on Tuesday, between the “ Farmers’ Club” organ- 
ised as a deputation and Mr. Disraeli, may prove a most 
important event, and seriously affect the politics of the future. 
Mr. Disraeli, who asked his visitors to be seated, “ that they 
might talk more at their ease,” and wore for the occasion his 
very best and most gracious manner, told the deputation that 
the Government were “ at this very moment” intending to legis- 
late on “ Tenant-right ;” that a Government which, when so 
legislating, did not fully consider the Lincolnshire Custom—that 
is—the custom of paying the out-going tenant for all unex- 
hausted improvements—would be very foolish, and that 
he believed his Bill “would give great and _ general 
satisfaction to the Farmers of the United Kingdom.” If 
Mr. Disraeli’s words could be judged like the words of any other 
Minister, these phrases would imply that Government intended 
to make the Lincolnshire Custom law throughout the Three 
Kingdoms, and in that case no doubt the farmers would be 
very full of contentment, and very much inclined to regard 
the Tory party as their own. They would have a security 
for their capital and for their personal independence, which 
most of them regard as better than a lease. It isnot a perfect 
security, for no doubt a wealthy landlord, indignant at a 
tenant’s independence, could give him notice to quit, and 
either find a new tenant who would pay the fine or take the 
farm into his own hands, but still the Custom gives the tenant 





much more security than he previously enjoyed. Landlords do not 
like paying fines, or seeing farms unlet, or working them on 

their own account, and under the Lincolnshire Custom think | 
twice before they evics a man who, whether they like him or | 
not, pays his rent to tie day, and while let alone is not exacting | 
about improvements, but makes them when he wants them, for 
himself. That kind of man fills the Manor-house treasury, 
and every landlord, however rich, has for a paying tenant | 
something of the feeling with which a Chancellor of the 

Exchequer regards a tax that draws. He is reluctant to bring | 
that state of affairs to a close, particularly if he is fined for so | 
bringing it, and a tenant with right to compensation may | 
therefore invest his capital as securely in his farm as in any | 
other business. He is pretty sure to enjoy his profits as long | 
as he likes, and if he departs, or is evicted, or dies, he gets most | 
of it back again. He is, in fact, though not as secure as a 
freeholder, as secure as an ordinary trader, which is all he can 
expect. 

But we find it very difficult to believe that a Parliament | 
made up chiefly of squires, with titles or without, intend to | 
make a concession to farmers so great as Mr. Disraeli’s words | 
would seem, at first sight, to imply. The landlords may | 
grant compensation as the principle of law in the absence | 
of contract, for they are well aware they would get more | 
rent and better culture and improved farms, and they 
like all these things very much; but if they place law 
above contracts they will have to part with power, and 
they do not like this at all. The power over all around you 
which a large block of land confers on its owner has hitherto 
attracted them more than any increase of income. They feel 
as if their dignity and their honour and their personal comfort 
would all be impaired by any decrease in their authority over | 
their own tenants. They cannot hang them, or fine them, or 
scold them at pleasure, but they can * banish” them, to use 
Mr. Carlyle’s euphuism for eviction, and that power, often very 
real, and on some estates irresistible, warms their hearts with 
a sense of prestige. The 7%mes of Wednesday openly says that 
it is the reason for holding land, that without it the enjoy- 
ment of property would be gone, and that to take it away | 
would involve the greatest of Revolutions. We do not per- | 
ceive that Lincolnshire landlords are uncomfortable, or that 
Irish landlords wear sackcloth, or that the owners of the West 
End fret much under their inability to evict at will, but we 
will not employ any of those illustrations. We will concede | 
that the squirearchy will, as a body, agree with the Zimes, 
that the irresponsible right of banishment is very pleasant to 
owners, and that the measure involves, if not a Revolution, a | 
considerable social change, and we ask what then? Many 
powers have been very pleasant to many classes, and have 
been abrogated nevertheless, to the infinite benefit of the people. | 
The hereditary jurisdictions were very pleasant to those who 
held them, but they were taken away. The right to prevent | 
combinations was very pleasant to employers of labour, but it | 
was abrogated without compensation, 





| 











The old rights of house- | 


ta 
holders over servants, and of masters over apprentices, and of 


creditors over debtors, were very grateful to those in whom 
they were so long vested, but most of them have disa 

and the rest of them are disappearing, amid universal approval. 
Every one of these “enjoyments” was enjoyed by the few 
at the expense of the many, and when it ceased the 
many found their enjoyments increased. The power of 
banishment considered as pleasure belongs entirely to that 
class of enjoyments, and if it has no other defence, ought with 
them to be legally extinguished. It is, in fact, a power tg 
inflict a capricious injury because you are rich, and ought from 
that point of view to disappear. There is not an argument jn 
its favour which the Times puts forward that would not justif 
hereditary jurisdictions, or the right of a landlord to evict 
without giving any notice at all. 

“ Oh ! but,” the Squires will tell us, “ we do not go so faras 
the Zimes? We are not defending our enjoyments because 
they are enjoyable, but because they are ours. We have a 
right to do as we like with our own. The privilege of freg 
contract is sacred, is embodied in all our legal system, ang 
belongs as much to us as to any other dealers.” That argument 
sounds oddly in the mouths of men who for generations refused 
to the people the right of contracting freely for their own 
bread, but we may assume them all to have seen the error 
of their ways in that matter, and then ask them gravely 
what it it is they mean? Where and when was the 
principle of free contract established in our laws? Is 
it not the first principle of those laws that a con- 
tract contrary to public policy is ipso facto void,—that is, 
that the general good of the whole people, as understood by 
Parliament or the Judges, is above freedom of contract? Are 
not entire series of contracts voided every week, on the distinct 
ground that a man cannot contract himself out of the law,— 
that, to take the most frequent illustration, Railway Companies 
cannot agree to cease to be common carriers, or contract 
to pay no damages if people are killed on their lines by 
their default? Mr. J. Howard, so often Mr. Read’s supporter 
on agricultural questions, said on Monday that the law positively 
bristled with restrictions on freedom of contract, one of them 
in particular prohibiting free pecuniary contract between 
landlord and tenant-farmer. “The Common Law, as well as 
the Courts of Equity, had ruled that contracts must not con- 
travene the common good, and the Merchant Shipping Act, the 
Railway Acts, the Truck Act, the Abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, the Factories and Mines Acts, the Statutes of Frauds 
and Limitations, were among examples of Parliamentary restraint 
of freedom of contract, and by the Property-tax Act Parliament 
distinctly declared that in making contracts the tenant did not 
meet his landlord on fair terms; and surely, he added, a 
‘ Parliament of landowners must be considered judges on the 
point.’” If there is a principle in English legislation, it is 
that the public welfare overrides private arrangement; and 
if compensation for farming improvements is for the public 


‘good, the sacredness of arrangements between landlord ané 


tenant prohibiting compensation becomes an empty phrase. 
Whether such compensation is for the public good is, 
of course,a matter for Parliament to decide; but it must 


be decided on grounds of expediency, and not in deference to - 


the imaginary sacredness of a principle which our laws in- 
cessantly override. As far as we can perceive, the whole 
balance of evidence is in favour of the expediency. The 
best landlords, the ablest farmers, the highest experts im 
agriculture, all agree that the tenant who farms highest 
produces most crop, that the higher the farming the greater 
the necessity for securing the capital required, and that the 
easiest way of conferring security is to pay for unexhausted 
improvements. The consensus of opinion upon those points is 


“nearly perfect, and would, indeed, be conceded by any Bill 


arranging for such payments, in the absence of contracts to 
the contrary; and the objections must therefore be based 
either upon the moral right to freedom of contract, which is 
purely imaginary, or upon the public utility of the power of 
banishment at discretion now lodged in the owners of the soil. 
We shall not, we conceive, even in this Parliament hear much 
of the latter argument, and predict that it is round the 
former the debate will rage. The spokesmen of the 
“ Farmers’ Club” see that very clearly, and so we do 
not doubt will the farmers themselves,—and they are 
beginning to be aware that Cambridgeshire is not the only 
county where the election is in their own hands. They 
will be well aware that “freedom of contract ” will make the 
law inoperative, they know that the cry of confiscation is non- 
sense—for security increases rents—and their only doubt will be 
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whether it is right for law to override private arrangements. not, except in the most extreme and all but impossible cases, ever 
That doubt, we take it, is settled by Mr. Howard’s illustration, to proceed. If it does, if it punishes attacks on Members for 
the law which already, for the sake of the public, forbids acts done as private men, it throws round those Members a 
the tenant to contract to pay a tax, the Property-tax, intended | shield before which opinion, and even law, must be partially 
to fall directly upon the squire. paralysed. If such a principle were established, even so far 
as to leave it uncertain whether the Houses would interfere, 
no Peer and no Member could be publicly censured for an 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF PRIVILEGE. offence, or accused anywhere except in a Court of Law of dis- 
R. KENEALY, as Member of the House of Commons, will | honourable conduct. A Member who got habitually drunk, or 
D apparently do at least one service to the country. He | cheated at cards, or seduced his neighbour's wife, would be 
will compel the House to define more strictly the limits of its beyond open condemnation, would be armoured in Privilege 
own Privilege. They are at present so indefinite, that it is not | against the community, and would have, for all social offences at 
quite certain yet whether a Member of Parliament is, or is not, | least, the temptation of social immunity,—a temptation which a 
altogether above public censure, whether he can be blamed | century ago most injuriously affected the Peers, He has already 
outside the House for dishonourable conduct, whether, to put | quite defences enough in a severe law of libel, and to give him 
an extreme case, a Judge who reprimanded an acquitted | more would be to place him altogether above the law, and make 
Member, would not be liable to the displeasure of the House |a Member, of all men in the world, the man best calculated 
of Commons. Of course there is no moral doubt upon the|to help designing promoters, or insolvent bankers, or libel- 
matter, but there is as yet a Parliamentary doubt, as otherwise | seeking proprietors of disreputable newspapers. As Mr. Lowe 
the Speaker would have decided on Thursday that there was no | put it, “the sword of Parliament would be thrown into the 
question of Privilege before the House. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, | scale” whenever an accused person happened also to be a 
Member for Poole, and a Member of the Oxford Circuit | Member, and to obtain justice against such a one, if not im- 
which expelled Dr. Kenealy from its Mess, on the 26th of | possible, would be at least most difficult. To make such a 
February made a speech at a public dinner given at Ryde,| system endurable at all, the House would have to make 
in which he charged the Member for Stoke-upon-Trent with inquiries for itself into all cases of private misconduct of 
having summoned a witness, Jean Luie, who he knew was|a@ Member, and we need not say it has neither the time, 
going to perjure himself. That was the meaning of his sen-| nor the means, nor the discretion for such investigations. 
tence, even if he did not make the still graver charge which | Before it could punish Mr. Evelyn Ashley, it must hold a sort 
Dr. Kenealy at first apprehended, and no doubt the speech | of Court on Dr. Kenealy,—that is, must supersede both the 
involved a libel of the gravest character. Mr. Ashley says he| Courts of Law, to whom Mr. Ashley is liable, and the Courts 
did not make it unadvisedly, but that does not in the least | of Etiquette, which Dr. Kenealy thinks treated him so unfairly. 
degree diminish his liability for his words. A Member of | Nothing could be more injurious to Parliament than the loss 
Parliament has no Privilege on the hustings, and though it is| of its Privilege, except a popular belief that it would use its 
usual to pass over mere abuse as a result of political excite-| Privilege to shield its Members from penalties for acts done in 
ment, no jury would hold a Member innocent for making their capacity as ordinary citizens, that it would use powers 
a serious statement against a man not locally a political| accorded to secure its freedom of representation in order to 
opponent. Dr. Kenealy could have taken Mr. Ashley into! secure additional freedom from the regular law. We do trust, 
Court, where, of course, he would have tried to justify him-| therefore, that if the subject should come up again, the House 
self; but instead of that, he chose to treat the attack as a| will strictly define what is and is not a breach of Privilege, 
breach of Privilege. He brought forward his complaint on Thurs- | calling for public notice, censure, or punishment. 
day, and the House, inspired by Mr. Disraeli, did not frankly de-| Of course, the question of Privilege is wholly apart from the 
cide that there was no question of Privilege in the mattter. The | question of the right to make a personal explanation. By the 
Premier, whose knowledge of Parliamentary precedents probably | custom of the House, a Member whose honour has been pub- 
surpasses that of any man now in the House of Commons, did, | licly assailed anywhere has a right to explain matters to his 
indeed, deny that there was any Privilege involved, Mr. Ashley | fellow-Members ; but this right, though sometimes essential, 
not having attacked Dr. Kenealy for conduct as Member, but | needs in practice those limitations which the House in an 
for conduct as counsel for Arthur Orton, and did lay down | irregular but effective way usually maintains. Dr, Kenealy, 
the true principle that to constitute a breach of Privilege | for instance, was in order in denying briefly that he had ever 
an attack upon a Member must be made within the| seen Jean Luie before his examination, but he might have used 
walls of the House, or must affect his conduct as a| his position as “injured innocent” to go right through the Orton 
Member of Parliament,—but still he only moved that| case, and in that event he would have had to be putdown. No 
the House should proceed to the Orders of the Day. The/| rules, however, can possibly be made to fit such an abuse of a 
Marquis of Hartington, though agreeing with the Premier that | customary courtesy as that would have been, and the House 
no question of Privilege was involved, supported the motion, | itself must be trusted to defend its own ears. It is quite 
and the broad question was therefore left unsettled. capable, evidently, of doing it. Dr. Kenealy, or somebody else, 
We agree with Mr. Lowe that such astate of matters is most | in the Englishman, recently called it a “ House of corruption,” 
unsatisfactory, and even dangerous. That the Privilege of the | but, in his seat, Dr. Kenealy is aware that this great Assembly 
House of Commons is most valuable is of course undeniable. | is entitled to “ the highest respect,” and promises that it shall 
That House is part of the Grand Inquest of the Nation, its first | always be accorded. The House evidently awes even him, 
duty is to state and explain grievances, and no grievance | and on Thursday, though he talked rhetorical nonsense about 
could be frankly or fully stated if a Member were liable to| shaking off calumnies as the lion shakes off the dew from 
penal consequences for words allowed by the Speaker to be| his mane, and was half inclined to accuse the Speaker of 
Parliamentary. Sir H. James, for example, if subject to the | prejudice, still he kept fairly within the rules of debate, and 
law of Libel, could not have defended his motion of the other | even extorted a cheer by promising so to conduct himself that 
day for inquiry into the methods of raising Foreign Loans in|no Member should be ashamed of his acquaintance. If 
London, and no Member could venture to challenge the|he keeps his promise that is a great victory for the House, 
honesty of a Minister who had sanctioned a profligate con-| and one that shows that it has no need to protect itself from 
tract. The House would be reduced to silence on every | aggression by raising individual Members, when acting as 
serious accusation of official misfeasance, and a rogue would | citizens, above the law, or even by extorting apologies for 
be doubly protected by the official character which ought to| speeches which may be libellous in any degree, but which no 
make him doubly liable. By parity of reasoning, there ought, } more concern the House, its prerogatives, or its honour, than if 
we think, to be also some defence for a Member against outside they were made by so many Vestrymen of St. Pancras. It 
attacks upon him for acts done strictly in his capacity as| is, moreover, but an incident occurring in strict sequence after 
Member, It is almost impossible to draw the line between | hundreds of others. No man—not even a madman like poor 
criticism and insult amounting to interference with duty, but | Feargus O’Connor—has ever defied the House successfully, and 
still there is a line which can be passed, and which, for example, is| it is probably of all deliberative Assemblies in the world the 
obviously passed whenever a speaker invites, addressing a popular | one which has least need to protect itself by anything except 
audience, the mob to pelt a Member for giving a particular its own inherent prestige. Its dignity is not assailed by an 
vote, or whenever Parliament, or a Committee of Parliament, | attack on Dr. Kenealy as a barrister, and if it were, the way 
1s charged, as O'Connell charged an Election Committee, with | to protect it would not be to constitute itself a Court of Law, 
criminal misuse of its powers. But beyond this, that is, pro-| but to compel the Member for Stoke to resort to those Courts 
tection of its Members from punishment, either by Courts or Judge | which already exist, and in which everybody except himself con- 
Lynch, for speeches or votes as Members of Parliament ought | stantly confides. 
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M. BUFFET. 


T is difficult to read without a smile the solicitations which 
the Republicans, as well as the Royalists, have addressed 

to M. Buffet. He was re-elected to the chair of the Assembly 
the other day by more votes than he ever received before, and 
the purpose of the display was to signify a general wish, not 
that he should remain in his old position, but that he 
should become Prime Minister. The only party that held 
aloof from the decision seem to have been the Legiti- 
mists, who look upon him as a renegade. The Orleanists 
seemed to think that no other man could so easily keep the 
Radicals in order; and the Republicans have spoken as if he 
were the only available leader who could defend them from the 
Marshal’s habits of command. It is quite natural that the 
friends of the Comte de Paris should trust the new Minister, 
for they have tried him in the fire, and have found him as worthy 
of trust as he is free from the infirmity of small scruples. But 
that their reliance on his firmness should be shared by the Re- 
publicans is a satire on the vanity of human wishes. When he 
saw the growing Republicanism of M. Thiers, his strong Royalist 
sympathies forbade him to accept a seat in the Cabinet which 
was formed after the signing of the peace. When M. Grévy 
resigned the Presidency of the Chamber, M. Buffet was placed 
in the chair, for the very purpose of putting a check on the Repub- 
lican party. The friends of a Monarchy knew that they could 
trust his devotion to themselves, and that he was armed with an 
iron will. Nor were they disappointed. Unlike our own Speaker, 
the President of the Assembly must keep order by so frequently 
rebuking unruly debaters, that a discussion often sinks into an 
angry dialogue between him and some wild or indignant 
deputy. M. Buffet was admirably fitted for such work. He 
placed his splendid powers of discipline at the service of the 
Right, with a cynical openness in which there was a shade of 
heroism. The admiring Paris Correspondent of the Times says 
that M. Buffet has “shown himself as inflexible against the 


exaggerations of the Right as against the vagaries of the Left ;” | 


but the Assembly would greet this handsome tribute with a 
grim smile. The truth is, that he defied the canons of impar- 
tiality with a boldness which shocked and amazed every foreign 
visitor to the Assembly. An eminent Republican has been 
heard to say that the presence of M. Buffet in the chair was a 
public scandal. If the Left had been able to turn him out, 
he would not have sat in his place of authority for twenty- 
four hours. As it could not muster a sufficient number of 
votes to banish him, many of its members systematically held 
aloof from the division each time that he was re-elected. He 
acted in truth, as the agent of the Royalists. During the 
debate which overthrew M. Thiers, many of the Orleanists were 
half afraid to break entirely from the greatest statesman 
of France, and the wavering and hesitation in their ranks 
threatened to delay, if not to defeat, the purpose of the Duce de 
Broglie. But M. Buffet overruled all attempts to put off the 
decisive moment, and he kept the fatal motion before the 
Assembly until it was voted. He had been elected to enforce 
the will of the Royalists, and he did it. Nor, unless he has 
been foully libelled, was he more impartial during the negotia- 
tions for the Restoration of the Comte de Chambord. The 
Paris Correspondent of the Times speaks of him, it is true, as 
“a calm and almost disinterested spectator” of that attempt ; 
but M. Buffet’s own friends would smile at the amiable fic- 
tion. And during the debates on the Septennate he flung 
aside even what small show of impartiality had been left by 
the briars and the thorns of fierce party fights. If M. Gam- 
betta, or any other Republican leader, dared to interrupt a 
speaker in the usual fashion of French debate, M. Buffet in- 
stantly leaped to his feet, furiously rang the bell in his face, 
rebuked him with the cutting language of which he is a master, 
and often became passionately angry. The interruptions of 


the Royalists, on the other hand, were usually met by mild and | 


appealing.courtesy. These exhibitions were so frequent and 
so scandalous, as to leave no room for wonder that M. Buffet 
was detested by the Republicans more intensely than any other 
man in France except the Duc de Broglie. 

And now there is a marvellous change. 
would admit that, since neither M. Thiers nor M. Grévy can 


receive the Vice-Presidency of the Council, they might find | 


many candidates more unfitted for the place than their old 
and inveterate enemy; while the milder Republicans are posi- 
tively willing to trust him. Partially this change has been 
produced by the very qualities which have given M. Buffet 
despotic power over the Assembly. No one can look at his 


pale, finely cut, and highly intellectual, although sinister face, 


- a 
without seeing the lines of contemptuous courage, and of 8 
will at once unbending and aggressive. M. Buffet would not 
permit himself to be browbeaten by any man in Europe. Even 
Bismarck might have found a match in sheer force of wi if 
he had negotiated with him instead of with M. Jules Fayre 
Marshal Macmahon will certainly not be able to give mere 
words of command to his riew Prime Minister. He will fing 
that he must cast off the habits of the drill-ground, He 
will also learn that he must dispense with the secret 
guidance of the Duc de Broglie, who remained ‘the real 
Prime Minister even after he nominally resigned the 
office. M. Buffet has too domineering a spirit to accept 
a mere show of power, and so the Duc de Brogh 
will be peremptorily invited to leave the Marshal alone, 
That is a peculiarly strong recommendation to all who sit op 
the Left, for they distrust the Duc de Broglie as much as they 
dislike him. They distrust him because his ecclesiastical 
sympathies give a peculiarly bitter tone to his Royalism, 
They distrust him because they think that he has much of the 
Jesuit in his capacity for intrigue, and in his power of riding 
into victory on the crest of misunderstandings that seem care. 
fully planned. But the chief cause of their distrust is the 
conviction that he would join M. Rouher in the work of 
destruction, rather than permit the Republic to take root. It 
is much to disarm such a man, and the Republicans believe 
that M. Buffet is quite able to accomplish that feat. It is 
true that he served under Louis Napoleon,—once during the 
Republic of 1848, when he held the portfolio of Commerce 
and Agriculture, and once during the brief trial of Imperialist 
Liberalism, when he was Minister of Finance; but on each 
oceasion he quarrelled with his master, and resigned his post 
rather than defend a policy which he condemned. If he did join 
the Cabinet of Ollivier, it was in the hope that it would begina 
time of Ministerial responsibility, as he proved by quitting office 
in company with Comte Daru when the Emperor resolved to use 
the machinery of a plébiscite. As Minister of Finance, he was 
a terror to that crew of peculators who fattened on the spoils 
of the Imperial Exchequer, and he resolutely set his face 
against the practice of cooking balances by the aid of loans, 
Thus he left the Imperial Court, as the police magistrates say, 
without a stain on his character, and it would be difficult to 
say as much for many servants of Napoleon III. Most of them 
will bear the grime of the Court on their souls until their 
dying day, so that nothing but a return of the Empire can 
save them from being shunned as unclean. Nor has M. Buffet 
shown any favour to the Imperialists while he has presided 
over the Assembly. Perhaps he has not been unwilling to let 
France see that he is made of different stuff from Mr. Rouher. 
At least, M. Rouher and his little band have to thank him for 
no courtesy. 

There is a still more decisive presumption in his favour, 
He is believed to agree with the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier and 
the Duc Decazes in thinking that, for the present at least, the 
attempt to set up a Monarchy must be abandoned. Much as 
he would have preferred a Constitutional King, he is too shrewd 
not to see that the immediate future belongs either to an 
Empire or the Republic. An Empire would mean a military 
absolutism for years, if not permanently, and such a system is 
abhorrent to aman who has been trained to revere the traditions 
of English Constitutionalism. There remains but the Republic, 
and the general belief is that he will set himself to make it 





rigidly Conservative. In truth, he is rather a Conservative 
than a Royalist. Unlike those zealots to whom devotion to 


| the Comte de Chambord is a religion, bristling with symbols 
of damnation as well as glowing with hymns of ecstacy, and who 


disdain the prudential motives of a calculating statesmanship, 
M. Buffet would prefer a King to a Republic mainly because he 
believes that a King would be a better bulwark against Radical- 
ism and Socialism. He fought against Socialism in 1848. It 
is the spectre which scares Frenchmen of his frigid, sceptical, 
and intensely respectable temperament. He believes that a Re- 





Even the Radicals | 


public constantly tends to drop into the stream of Radicalism, 
unless it be lashed fast to the shore of ancient usage. His 
‘friends think that if any one can prevent it from drifting, it 
is he. 

| The Orleanists are the more eager to get the aid of his 
strong hand, because they know that they cannot govern with- 
lout the Left Centre, which means M. Thiers, and because 
i they suspect that the Left Centre may soon be dependent on 
| the Left, which means M. Gambetta. They think that the 
iron will and the vigorous intellect of their own leader may 
‘be a match for the craft of the one Republican statesman 
‘and the personal force of the other. Nor would Republi- 
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eo M. Casimir Perier and M. Léon Say regret | 
uccess, if it were to stop short of attempts to re- | 
store the Monarchy. They are as Conservative as M. Buffet 
himself. They are also nervously afraid of their Radical allies. 
In all but the belief that the best guardian of society would 
be a King, they are more nearly akin to M. Buffet than to the 
Radicals. Hence they will not be displeased to see him at the | 
head of the Ministry, if he should give them sufficient guaran- | 
tees of fidelity to the Republic. And on the same conditions, | 
even M. Gambetta and M. Challemel-Lacour may offer a secret 
welcome to their implacable foe; for they see that the temper | 
of the most powerful classes makes a Radical or even a Liberal | 
Republic out of the question at present, and they are eager to | 
teach the people that a Republic may be as Conservative as an | 
Empire or a Monarchy. That is incomparably the most im- 

rtant lesson which M. Gambetta can teach the most Con- | 
servative nation in Europe. If once it were firmly planted in | 
the minds of the peasantry and the middle-classes, the Republic 
would be founded for ever. 
that immense service better perhaps than any other man in 
France, because his great ability and force of character are 
free from any taint of Clericalism, and are allied to an almost 
fanatical Conservatism. It will indeed be a strange stroke of 
irony if a passionate foe of Democratic rule were to help in 
founding a great Democratic Republic. Yet such an event 
seems to be so far from improbable, that the complacency of 
the Republicans is as easy to understand as the wrath of the 
Legitimists and the Bonapartists. 


cans lik 
such a § 





THE DEBATE ON RURAL EDUCATION. 


TE fear that the main impression which the country will 
W gather from the debate of Tuesday night is that the 
Government are willing to make up for the smallness of their 
concessions to the tenant-farmers on the subject of Tenure, by 
refusing still smaller concessions to the farmers’ labourers on 
the subject of Education. It was, however, a satisfactory feature 
of the debate, and one of which we hope Mr. Disraeli will take 
note, that Mr. Pell, the Conservative Member for South 
Leicestershire, virtually gave strong support to the drift of 
Mr. Faweett’s resolution, though, on the plea that it was 
too abstract, he voted against it. His amendment was indeed 
more specific than Mr. Fawcett’s motion. He proposed definite 
steps for urging on the education of the Rural Districts, though 
he opposed the policy of immediate compulsion, and though, 
if we may judge from the account he himself gave of the mode 
in which he desired to see the machinery worked, we cannot but 
infer that the steps he advocated were intended to be somewhat 
feebly tentative. If the only duty of the additional Inspectors 
whose appointment he desired, would have been “to explain 
the Agricultural Children’s Act, and to point out to employers 
what the consequence would be if it were not complied with,” 
we doubt whether the appointment of these Inspectors would 
have taken much effect of any sort in the direction of promoting 
the education of the rural districts. Still, no evidence could be 
more impressive than Mr. Pell’s as to the necessity for that 
new stimulus which the Government appear so much to resent. 
When a Tory landowner tells us that “letters which he had 
received proved to him that it was now above all things de- 
sirable that some provision should be made on the part of the | 
Government for securing the observance of the Act, since 
parents who were last year unselfish enough,—and it required 
a great deal of unselfishness on their part to give up the earn- 
ings of their children with a view to their going to school,—now 


M. Buffet can help to do} 


the Act had had no fair time in which to come into play, and 
that you should not pull up a plant every morning to look how 
its roots were shooting. That is all very well, if you have any 
reason to believe them to be shooting at all; but if you have 
good reason to know that there is no root to shoot, that 
the stick was a dry one before it was planted, there is no 
meritorious patience in waiting till next year, before taking 
it out of the ground and planting something with a root in 
its place. In fact, the Agricultural Children’s Act has really. 
produced one living shoot, and only one, and that has been only 
an impression on the mind of Parliament. It has been with- 
out effect in the country, but Parliamentary conviction has 
ripened under the sense of the responsibility which Parliament 
has voluntarily undertaken. And now, unfortunately, it is 
pretty certain that the legislative conscience, even of the Con- 
servative side of the House, on this matter, is more active than 
that of the Government. To hear the still small voice of Lord 
Sandon’s conscience responding doubtfully and reluctantly to 
the promptings of Mr, Pell, is an impressive, though a somewhat 
grotesque experience, The Roman Senate was moved when Livy 
could chronicle that a steer had spoken,—Bos locutus est. But 
when the country squires appeal to the conscience of the Govern- 
ment, the reply is not so prompt, though the marvel is hardly 
less. 

The whole drift of the debate was in fact summed up in 
Mr. Forster’s remark, that on this subject “ special knowledge 
was apt to mean special pleading,”—that it was used, not to 
show what was really wanted, but to serve asa forcing-house of 
excuses why what is really wanted cannot yet be done. As he 
| very justly pointed out, a much more complete Education Act for 
| Factory children than any which is now in force for Agricultural 
children, was enacted thirty years ago, and was enacted through 
the pressure of the party which had least special knowledge of 
factory children, and in spite of the resistance of those who 
had most special knowledge of them. The like service is now 
wanted for the agricultural children from the party which 
knows least of agricultural children, and again experience shows 
that,—with certain honourable exceptions, like Mr, Pell’s,— 
the resistance comes from those who know most of them, and 
who in their turn use their special knowledge for purposes of 
special pleading. A little ignorance,—just enough to insure 
that your interests shall not fight against your sense of justice, 
-—is perhaps no bad guarantee of sobriety of judgment on issues 
of this kind. The agricultural labourers themselves not being 
represented in Parliament, and the classes most closely connected 
with them having various interests in their labour which are 
not entirely consistent with their thorough education, what is 
needed is not too much anxiety that the agitation 
for their better education shall not go too fast, but 
rather that it shall go a little faster. Lord Sandon was 
impressive, almost magniloquent, on the “state of poise” 
in the mind of the country, and especially of the Agricultural 
districts, on this subject of compulsory education. He was so 
anxious that there might be no reaction against education, that 
he was timid to the last degree about disturbing the state of 
poise. But surely, when you have got a “ state of poise,” a very 
little pressure in the right direction changes the “ state of 
poise ” into a state of motion, and motion in the desired line. 
When you are launching a ship, you don’t argue that because 
it isin “a state of poise” it ought to be left alone, but, on 
the contrary, that for that very reason another turn of the 
screws, another inch of pressure in the Bramah press should 
be added, so as to change the state of “poise” into a state 
of sliding. Lord Sandon said that, according to Mr. Forster's 





found that they were objects of ridicule to their neighbours | 
when they saw that the Act was not enforced,”—when, we re- 
peat, such evidence as this is volunteered by a Tory landowner, 
we hardly need to appeal to Mr. Dixon’s not less trustworthy, | 
but certainly less reluctant evidence that in a rural district 
containing twenty parishes, into the condition of which he | 
had inquired, he found that the Act had produced no in- | 
crease of school attendances at all in eleven parishes, while in 
the other nine, the total increase of attendances could not be | 
placed higher than thirty in all. Some teachers, it was shown, 
had never heard of the Agricultural Children’s Act, and were, 
of course, entirely ignorant of the new motive-power in- 
tended to be brought to bear on the children of the poor by 
it. Even where the Act was known, it was known to be a 
feeble one, for the enforcement of which nobody was respon- 
sible,—and of course this kind of knowledge of the Act was not | 
productive of much good effect. With this sort of evidence ; 
brought forward on both sides of the House, it was somewhat | 
childish for the Government and their friends to plead that 





‘years in learning to love education. 


which it is now proposed to improve. 


own admission, the great manufacturing cities had been thirty 
No doubt they have. 
But then the Factory Act of thirty years ago was not 
as neutral an affair as the Agricultural Children’s Act 
The Factory Act 
of 1844 did not leave the opinions of the great cities 
in “a state of poise,” but undertook very effectually to 
precipitate the poised opinion into active movement. More- 
over, Lord Sandon himself supplies us with a fair amount 
of evidence that the opinion of the rural districts is not in 


| quite so complete a condition of equilibrium as, in other parts 


of his speech, he desired to convey. He says that whatever 
may be the deficiency in quantity of the agricultural children’s 


education, its condition as to quality is rather remarkably 


good. He had compared sixty urban with sixty rural districts 
in relation to the quality of the education gained, and he found 
that in the sixty rural districts * more than one-fourth of the 
full-timers and one-half of the half-timers passed the higher 


standards, while in the urban districts only one-sixth of the 
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full-timers and one-sixth of the half-timers attained the same 
grade.” Weshould rather like to know whether Lord Sandon’s 
sixty rural districts were chosen from all parts of England, or were 
limited to the canny North. But the more readily we admit 
this evidence to apply equally to all England, the more clear it 
is that the peasantry themselves have a value for education 
which shows them not to be in a “state of poise” on the subject. 
The best test you can have of the value felt for education by the 
children themselves, is the use they make of their opportunities. 
If in one place a larger proportion of children go in for the 
higher standards than in another, it is clear that in the former 
of these two places there needs far less driving to get the child- 
ren educated than in the latter. But, in all probability, the 
true explanation of Lord Sando1’s comparative results is this, 
—that in the urban districts, where, as a rule, all must 
go to school, the proportion of good results is greatly 
diminished by “the residuum” who have no wish to 
learn; while in the country districts, where only those 
for the most part go to school who desire education 
for themselves, or else whose parents desire it for them, the 
use of their opportunities made by average children, is more 
satisfactory. You will always get a better type of soldier among 
volunteers than among conscripts. But it does not follow that 
you will get anything like the available force by a law which 
makes soldiering a volunteer matter, which you will get by a law 
of conscription. Still, so far as Lord Sandon’s figures go, 
they undoubtedly justify Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Pell, not 
Mr. Cross and Lord Sandon. If so many do well, it is 
not probable that there will be any strong feeling against 
obliging all to do something. Besides, one defect of the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act is a flagrant one, for which there is no 
justification. Unquestionably the children who are declared 
by law not old enough to go to labour in the fields at all, 
ought to be compelled to go to school. The difference between 





a 
may become,—and we hope that it will become a very effective 
restraint,—on bad appointments, will not go very far towards 
carrying out the object which the author of the Bill has in 
view. That object is to secure that the patron should be 
influenced solely by a sincere desire for the moral and spiritual 
benefit of the parishioners in making his appointment. Now 
to give the power of vetoing flagrantly bad appointments will 
certainly not secure good ones. It will only secure a certain 
prudence in the selection, a self-interested disinclination to 
present any one to the living whose fitness can be successful] 
challenged by the Bishop or the people. But even this is no 
slight step gained in the right direction. The Bishop may 
challenge the appointment for any of three reasons,—for 
unfitness as regards age,—that is, for inadequate experi- 
ence, if the appointee has not been three years in orders, or 
for decrepitude, if he be above seventy years of age; next, for 
physical inadequacy to the work ; and lastly, for want of an 
adequate moral testimonial from three clergymen who have 
known him for at least three years. The Bishop need not take 
any of these objections, if he is otherwise assured of the fitness 
of the presentee, but these are to be legitimate grounds on 
which the Bishop may refuse to sanction the presenta- 
tion; and unless the ground of objection fails to be 
sustained when the case is tried by the Judge ape 
pointed under the Public Worship Regulation Act, these 
objections will be fatal to the presentee. On the other hand, 
the people of a parish may object to a presentee on two grounds 
only,—the ground of an immorality committed within the last 
three years, and the ground of physical infirmities incapacitat- 
ing for the post. Now, of course, neither Bishop nor people 
can afford to put in objections against presentations without 
pretty substantial ground, since the costs will in that case fall 
on the objectors, and they will not only fail in their pur- 
pose, but be seriously fined as well. Hence there is no 











a child trained from the earliest age and a child not trained at | serious danger of frivolous objections being made, while the 


all till he is eight years old,—the difference, we mean, in the 
use that the two will make of the two or three years of half- 
time education after they pass the age of eight, will be found 
to be a vast one. At present there is no educational compul- 
sion in most of the rural districts, direct or indirect, below the 
age of eight ; between the age of eight and an age which need 
not be higher than ten years and four months, there is theo- 
retically a mild indirect compulsion which it is no one’s duty 
to see applied, and which is therefore defied by the farmers, 
and is nearly a dead-letter. And after the age of twelve, even 
that mild theoretical compulsion does not operate at all. 
As Mr. Fawcett said, a greater farce in the way of 
educational legislation cannot be conceived. The rural dis- 
tricts pay their full share of the costly Education grant which, 
as Mr. Forster showed, is £1,700,000, not far short of two 
millions sterling, but they do not get their full share of the 
advantages. The school accommodation is provided for their 
children, but the childen are not there to use it,—the pressure 
on their parents to employ them otherwise is at present too 
great. It is not creditable to the House of Commons to have 
decided by a majority of 80 against the concurrent evidence both 
of Liberal and of Tory witnesses, that nothing further need 
be done to help them to their fair share of the Educational 
advantages of the country, till the Government have convinced 
themselves, by taking up, at their leisure, the worthless stick 
that was planted two years ago, that it has not begun to grow. 





THE PATRONAGE BILL. 

HE Bishop of Peterborough’s Patronage Bill is divisible 
into two very distinct parts,—the part which tries to 
prevent the sale of “next presentations,” and the part which 
gives the Bishop and the parishioners a right of objecting, on 
certain definite grounds, to the presentee of the living proposed 
to them. The objects aimed at in these distinct parts of the 
Bill are both of them important, if they could be equally 
well secured. But while we feel with Dr. Temple the gravest 
doubts whether the demand of any declaration, however 
express, that the presentation is not made for money, from the 
patron and the presentee, will be sufficient to baffle the in- 
genuity of the lawyers in evading the provisions of the law, 
we are equally well convinced that the limitations which the 
Bill puts it in the power of the Bishop and the parishioners 
to place on a bad appointment, especially those which may 
be imposed by the Bishop, are likely to become more and 
more effective, instead of less and less so, as these appoint- 
ments are more and more subjected to public criticism. Of 
course this part of the Bill, however effective a restraint it 








tendency of the day must be to increase the sense of public 
responsibility on Bishops, and to compel them to refuse their 
sanction in all cases of obviously bad appointments within the 
conditions of the Act. But the best operation of these clauses 
will probably be, as we have said, in imposing caution on the 
patron, and compelling him to select an appointee to whom 
there is no obvious objection, moral or physical. The 
reasonableness of these restrictions is so plain, that we 
cannot but hope that this part of the Bill may be 
carried, even if the clauses requiring declarations by the 
patron and the presentee that the choice has been influenced 
by no corrupt motives, fail. If a Bishop’s authority is worth 
anything, it should be within his power to prevent the 
appointment of clergy who clearly cannot do the work expected 
of them, or who cannot exercise the moral influence essential 
to their position. If popular right in the matter exists at all, 
it must be a popular right to object to either physical or moral 
incompetence for such a post. Doctrinal objections the Bill 
does not give the parishioners any power to take ; and if they 
cloak doctrinal under the disguise of groundless moral objec- 
tions, they will certainly only have to bear a heavy fine, and 
be defeated as well. So far as this part of the Bill goes, 
therefore, we cannot doubt that it will receive the approval of 
all parties, whether favourable or unfavourable to the Esta- 
blished Church. Even the most rabid Liberationists could hardly 
either wish to say, or, even if they could wish it, venture to 
say, that as scandals are likely to hasten the Establishment’s 
downfall, they will be no parties to any measure likely to 
diminish or remove the scandals which lower the Church in 
public esteem. 

About the clauses which attempt to secure a moral guarantee 
against a bargain and sale of presentations we feel more doubt, 
because, if the object fails, the mere fact of requiring these kinds 
of engagements is sure to make the matter worse; yet we 
cannot help thinking that the object is very likely to fail. We 
quite allow that the principle of these clauses is perfectly consist- 
ent with admitting the principle of the sale of the advowson 
itself, which the Bill very frankly does. There is no more 
paradox, in principle, in allowing the purchase of the privilege, 
moral trust though it be, of appointing a clergyman, than 
the purchase of the privilege, also a moral trust in its 
way, of rebuilding a part of London, or selecting the 
physician of a great hospital. Wealth does and must in- 


volve various moral responsibilities which poverty cannot 
wield, and the only question for the State is, whether 
‘private responsibility, on the whole, discharges this kind of 
duty more or less successfully than it would be discharged by 
public functionaries in the Church or State. 


But it is quite 
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legitimate to secure, if you can, that the private proprietor 
shall not exercise his trust from a bad motive, and if the 
proposed declarations would be effective in excluding even the 
grosser kinds of conscious self-interest in the matter, we 
should be very glad to see them adopted. But we confess 
reat doubts as to their efficiency, and if they are inefficient, 
they will do harm. 

On one point we cannot quite agree with a temperate and 
able article in the Guardian on the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Bill, The Bishop of Peterborough, though he does all in his 
power to prevent the sale of next presentations, short of abso- 


lutely rendering that sale unlawful,—which, hy the way, we think | 


his Bill ought to do,—admits quite frankly the principle of a 
money payment for the exchange of livings, where that is 
agreed upon between any two incumbents and sanctioned by 
their Bishops and patrons. Our contemporary says that the 
open recognition of money transactions in Exchanges reminds 
it of the charge made by its opponents against Regimental 
Exchanges, “as seeming to bring back under a new name 
those evils of Purchase which have been previously de- 
nounced.” But the vital difference in this case lies here. In 
the Army we have recognised the principle that the function of 
distributing military duties and offices belongs to the Military 
Executive, and that we cannot safely relieve it of that re- 
sponsibility. We have not recognised any principle of the 
kind in relation to the Church, and are not likely to do so. 
We have only given the Bishop and parishioners a right of 
veto under special circumstances, and“ as the consent of the 
Bishops and patrons and the right of parishioners to object, 
in the case of Exchanges, is reserved, no single security 
for good appointments as against bad appointments is 
lost by allowing such exchanges; and it clearly is out 
of the question that an incumbent with a large in- 
come could exchange with an incumbent whose living is 
small, however much both parties, and the parishioners of 
both parties, might benefit by the exchange, without receiving 
a balance in money. The objection of the Guardian we 
understand to be not to the payment, which is probably inevit- 
able, but to the open recognition of the payment. But that 
seems to us the most important of all securities against abuses. 
If you are to leave the need for secrecy and to encourage the 
half-consciousness that the parties are doing what is not recog- 
nised and cannot be enforced by the law, you leave room for far 
greater abuses than any which can happen if the transaction 
is public and has a legal sanction. The transaction is either 
really wrong or really right. If it is wrong, then, we never 
could approve Burke’s great dictum about vice losing “ half 
its evil by losing all its grossness,” we would much rather 
that the wrong were sanctioned by law and subjected to the full 
criticism of public opinion, if it is not to be openly forbidden 
by law, than allowed to go on under the cloak of disguise 
or subterfuge. But the thing cannot be wrong, while we 
allow the principle of private discretion to regulate the choice 
of incumbents at all. It is wrong to let slip any one guarantee 
for good and efficient clergymen. But this clause does not part 
with any one such guarantee. If either of the parties is too 
old or infirm for the work he is preparing to undertake, but not 
too old for the work he is preparing to give up, the Bishop or 
the parishioners may object. If either of them is morally 
unfit for the post he proposes to take, the Bishop or the 
parishioners may object. But as a rule, both clergymen will 
have given already the guarantees of fitness required by 
the law, and it is reasonable to suppose that the motive 
for their exchange will be that they are each of them 
better fitted for their new duties than for their old. 
to us perfectly clear that if it is to be quite lawful for a clergy- 
man with £300 a year to exchange with a clergyman who has 
£300 a year, it should be equally lawful for a clergyman with 
£300 a year to exchange with one who has £600 a year— 
which it is unreasonable to expect that he could do, unless a money 
balance were paid. To put any kind of slur on such a transac- 
tion is to prevent exchanges which might be dictated purely 
and solely by a regard to the good of both parishes, and which 
yet would be impossible without such a payment. We feel no 
sympathy at all with any sort of squeamishness as to the dubious 
“pearance of transactions substantially righteous and useful, 
and believe that the clerical sympathy with such squeamishness 
18 a source of weakness, and not of strength. Of course, if ever 
private patronage should be considered in itself an evil, this 
limited right of exchange, with all other consequences of private 
patronage, must disappear. But till it does, we should like to 
see all transactions which are in themselves legal and right also 





It seems | 





publicly acknowledged and conducted above-board. On the with this special ground for hope, that they may use 


whole, we believe that the Bishop of Peterborough’s Patronage 
Bill will be productive of much benefit, though we cannot but 
doubt the efficiency, and if so the wisdom, of those declarations 
intended to prevent the purchase and sale of next presentations 
on which he relies for checking interested appointments. 





CONSERVATIVE REPUBLICANISM IN FRANCE. 


T would be difficult to exaggerate the dangers to the French 
Republic from the Bonapartist side, though those dangers 
may have been postponed by recent events, but it is very easy 
to exaggerate them from the Radical or Communist side, and 
public opinion in this country is very apt to do it. Men who 
distrust Frenchmen altogether, or who detest Republics every- 
where, regarding Republicanism as a sort of contagious mania, 
or who sigh for the brilliancy and laxity of a Cesarist regime, 
all say, that as everything else is logical in France, the Republic 
must be logical also; that the essence of Republicanism is that all 
must be done by, as well as for, the masses ; that therefore the 
masses sooner or later will be enthroned, and that they will 
upset property, religion, and the modern system of social life. 
They will at the very least tax the rich till riches dis- 
appear, prohibit public worship, and institute some system 
of divorce which will be equivalent to the abolition 
of Christian marriage. These are the doubts or beliefs 
spoken or unspoken of the English upper classes, and it 
seems to us that those who entertain them, though justified by 
the history of the first Revolution—which, it should never be 
forgotten, was not only a revolt but also an aspiration towards 
everything untried—forget the main facts of the modern situa- 
tion. In the first place, as regards France at large, where is 
the proof that the “masses” entertain any of the subversive 
ideas so generally attributed to them?  Primd fucie they 
are most unlikely to do so, for the majority of them, five in 
seven, are owners of property more or less important to them, 
are extremely acquisitive and industrious, strive tenaciously for 
their rights, and have always displayed an exaggerated fear of 
political disorder. They have twice elected despots, twice 


sanctioned the abolition of Republics, and never sent up since 


1800 a “dangerous” popular Assembly. They are not very 
pious, it is true, but they are Catholic if anything, and 
very indisposed to pay for the rites which yet they must 
secure, if not for themselves, at least for their wives and 
children. As to marriage, they not only do not actively 
desire free divorce, but after having enjoyed the privilege for 
twenty-seven years, they allowed it to be replaced by the only 
law in Europe which absolutely disallows it. The South, it is 
true, has ideas which are called “* Communistic,” but it is rather 
a communal system like that of Switzerland which the South 
desires than confiscation, and it has never elected Repealers, 
or ordered its representatives to vote for taxes on the rich, or 
resisted the annual conscriptions. It is, politically, no more 
disorderly than South Wales. Then the cities, where no 
doubt Socialist feeling exists, are no more opposed to Repub- 
licanism than to Imperialism or Monarchy, and are no 
more powerful under one system than the other; they 
are, in fact, apart from Paris, almost powerless. There 
are outside the capital but four great cities in France, and 
Marseilles, Lyons, Toulouse, and Bordeaux are held by garri- 
sons against which it is impossible for them to struggle, unless 
they can compel the three powers in the State to grant them 
a sort of Federal organisation, to which an immense majority of 
Frenchmen are opposed. The Republic will no more create a 
National Guard than the Monarchy would. There is Paris, no 
doubt, but Paris has recently received a tremendous lesson ; 
it has no power of overcoming the troops except by 
surprise, and between the Government and that surprise 
lie fifteen miles of roads defensible by artillery. Of 
course the troops may “fraternise with the people,” that 
is, mutiny; but they have never done it, for in 1848 they 
had no order, and in 1852 they obeyed the Head of the State, 
and they are not likely to do it for a cause which thay detest, 
and in alliance with men who call them butchers, and threaten 
them with vengeance for 1871. The opinion of the French 
Army is always a doubtful point, discipline being much stricter 
than Englishmen suppose ; but that the Army, if ordered, 
would kill Communists is not doubtful at all. Physical force 
and mass opinion appear to us to be both on the side of Order 
as against the Communists, if not as against the Imperialists; 
and unless supported either by force or opinion, what can the 
Anarchists do? Make riots? So they can riot against an 
Emperor, or a Monarch, or a Marshal-Interregnum, and 
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individual assassins who, as against a Republic, are com- 


paratively powerless); A man cannot shoot an Assembly 
from a garret window; and if a President is killed, the Assembly 
is sovereign of France, with an obligation to elect another. 
If it is Mob terror which is dreaded by our respectables, the 
Republic diminishes its chances on two sides, while on no side 
does it visibly increase them. It lessens the chance of assas- 
sination, and it leaves open the chance of removing real 
grievances—such, for instance, as the desperate position of 
French artisans when out of work—by constitutional, or rather, 
by legal means. Englishmen forget the sort of place England 
would be without a Poor Law and after a bad harvest. 

But it is said the people at the head of the State must 
ultimately be Reds. Why? when the Reds are not—as 
for attacks on property they certainly are not—in the 
majority? The Left, we are told, must have its Ministers 
under a Republic, and that is true; but so long as the 
electors are Conservative, so long may the Ministers of a 
Republic be Conservative too. The representatives of the 
majority will, in fact, in a country like France be more con- 
servative under a Republic than under any other form of 
government, and for this very evident reason. The Conserva- 
tive Republicans will no longer be ostracised. Half the Radical 
Deputies, and the most influential and best educated half, are 
only Radical because they are Republicans, are only classed by 
opinion and their votes with Anarchists on account of their com- 
mon dislike for personal government, whether exercised by a 
Napoleon through Prefects and Generals, or by a Bourbon 
through Generals, Prefects,and a Parliament. The Republic once 
conceded, they are as Conservative as their neighbours, and as 
much inclined to form a party of Order. Till the Republic is 
established M. Dufaure votes for it, and therefore votes with 
Radicals, and cannot be a Minister; but when it is established 
he is the most Conservative of men, votes with Conservatives, 
and can be trusted with power. The reservoir of possible Con- 
servative statesmen is in fact widened, not narrowed, by the pro- 
clamation of the Republic. What difficulty, for example, would 
the President find in forming a strictly Conservative yet Repub- 
lican Cabinet? MM. Buffet, Dufaure, De Cissey, Léon Say, 
Renault, and the Due d’Decazes would be regarded in England 
as cautious Tories, yet they all can if they choose work honestly 
and faithfully under a Republic which excludes no one content 
to acquiesce. No doubt questions of a more burning kind, 
especially ecclesiastical questions, will by and by come to the 
front, and divide statesmen irreparably ; but if the party which 
would separate Church and State has the majority, it can work 
by legal means, and if it has not, it has no illegal means which 
it would not possess under either the Monarchy or the Empire. 
It has no need either to make riots or to elect men for Minis- 
ters who would. attempt to carry out a programme leading to 
anarchy. 

But, we shall be told, the Army will be less willing to obey a 
Republic than either a Monarchy or an Empire, and the 
means of resistance to disorder will therefore be greatly weak- 
ened, but that plea as advanced shows not a little mental 
confusion. The general allegation is that the Republic is 
distasteful to the Army, and that. is inconsistent with 
this particular reproach,—that the Army will not fight Com- 
munism. If the Army hates Republicanism, a fortiori it hates 
Republicanism in its most anarchic form, and its penchant 
for Monarchy or Imperialism is only another motive for being 
antagonistic to Communist insurgents. Its private opinion 
might conceivably leave a chance to Monarchists or Imperial- 


et 
| Bills which change France into a camp; they have accepted 
as first President the soldiers’ favourite Marshal ; and finall 
i they, of all men, have warned the world that the prestige of rds 
| French Army must be rehabilitated in the eyes of the world} 
| the revindication of the captured provinces. There is nothing in 
| their policy as a party to which the most captious soldier could 
| object, while they alone of all the parties allow to the soldier 
| the chance of rising to the headship of the State. At all events 
| take what view we like of their opinion, it is not friendly to Com, 
munism, which, therefore, has no more illegal chance to day than 
| it had before the 25th of February. Of legal chance in a country of 
proprietors, where every man hoards, where repudiation is never 
mentioned, and where an Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, 
puts on £20,000,000 of new taxes in one year, votes a Sinking 
Fund of £8,000,000, and regards a deficit with the horror of 
a Peelite—it never had the least. When will Englishmen 
learn that France is a country of small shop-keepers, peasant- 
proprietors, rentiers, and timid folk who like to save ? 








THE MORAL FRUIT OF BENTHAMISM. 

M* LIONEL TOLLEMACHE gives an interesting sketch, 
4 in the new number of the Fortnightly Review, of the last of 
the great intellectual expositors of Bentham’s Utilitarianism. Mr, 
Charles Austin,—famous at the Parliamentary Bar, and commemo: 
rated by Mr. John Stuart Mill as the most brilliant of the group 
who translated the crabbed gospel of Bentham into the language 
of a refined philosophy and the conversational maxims of the 
drawing-rooms of the last generation,—seems to have stood to 
Mr. Tollemache almost in loco parentis, and to have won from 
him the heartiest reverence and love. No one, therefore, could 
be better fitted by position to draw out the finer traits of Mr. 
Austin’s character for the world, and no one certainly is more dis- 
posed to do them the fullest justice. We turn to the picture with 
all the more interest, that we have so recently had a yet completer 
picture of two of Mr. Charles Austin’s most intimate friends and 
fellow-labourers in the great work of diffusing and popularising 
Bentham’s creed. Mr. Grote, as painted in the lively pages of 
his wife,—herself no insignificant member of the group, and 
certainly not the least distinctly portrayed of the school, whether 
as regards her political or moral convictions,—Mr. J. 8. Mill, as 
drawn by his own hand, and as delineated over and over 
again by his disciples, and Mr. Charles Austin, as pictured 
by his admiring friend, are now all before us. Nor is it easy 
to imagine a group of minds better adapted to exhibit the true 
genius of a moral creed. Having all of them been gifted with rare 
powers, all of them convinced that a creed which cannot get 
itself translated into action is a worthless creed, all of them in 
early life crusaders who hoped to take the world by storm, and 
all of them, in their own belief, true to the last to the intelligible 
and imperious principle from which they started,—it is not easy to 
conceive a better field for studying the character of the philosophy 
they loved than the group of lives to which we have referred. 
Nor can any one look at the group without at once dis- 
covering common moral features in their history, not only those 
which their central doctrine would obviously have involved, but 
others which seem rather paradoxical than natural consequences of 
it. Let us illustrate what we mean by giving the leading outlines 
of Mr. Tollemache’s picture of Charles Austin, the least familiar of 
the group to English literary men, because he has never given the 
public any work embodying his genius and his principles. 

Charles Austin, then, appears, like his more celebrated brother 





ists, whom it is assumed to like, but could leave none to Com- . ee ae F 
ists, whom it is assumed to like, but could Com | John, the philosophical jurist, to have been a man of very deli- 


munists, whom it is assumed on this theory to hate extremely. 
As a matter of fact, we believe the French Army to be exactly 
like the French people—hostile to the White Flag, under which 
a plebeian could not rise; distrustful of the Orleans dynasty, 
under which France, with some prosperity and brilliant intel- 
lectual life, had not sufficient dignity; amenable to the influ- 
ence of Napoleonic tradition, provided an able Napoleon is ready 
to take the throne ; but disposed to accept the Republic if it will 
only march. There is, no doubt, one contingency in which the 
officers might declare the Republic impossible,-—the contingency 
of the Left injuriously assailing the Army, declaring it un- 
necessary, or depriving its chiefs of their position in the country ; 
but why should the contingency occur? The Spanish Repub- 
licans made that blunder, and are paying for it in defeat; but 
where is the sign that the French Republicans are disposed to 
imitate them? Their chief was the last man who fought for 
France. They have contended for the right of soldiers to re- 
tain their votes; they have supported every grant demanded for 
the reorganisation of the Army ; they have granted the terrible 


|cate constitution, who, instead of early limiting his energy to 
la field within which he might have hoped to leave an enduring 
| impression of his powers, used up his health in the tremendous 
| labour of a successful career at the Parliamentary Bar, whence 
| he was compelled to retire in 1848, not without having amassed 
a considerable fortune, to spend the last quarter of a century of 
his life in a learned leisure too much disturbed by illness to 
render it a time of intellectual productiveness. As a student at 
| Cambridge he distinguished himself by the brilliancy of his 
| speeches in the Union, where he delighted to present the Radical 
| creed in paradoxical forms which startled and fascinated his con- 
/temporaries. Even at college the esotericism which both the 
| Mills, father and son, practised on all religious subjects, seems to 
|have been adopted at least on one occasion by Mr. Charles 
| Austin. He gained the prize for an essay in support of the 
| Evidences, but confided to one of his friends that he could have 
| written a much better essay on the other side. In his youth, it 
| seems, he regarded all religious orthodoxy not merely as false, but 
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as purely mischie 


tham, who was wont, according to Mr. Charles Austin’s tradition, | culty than what he had just seen, three men in one cart.” 
to mark all theological works with the syllable “‘Jug.,” as short for | would have been more to the purpose,’ 


‘ Juggernaut.’ Mr. Austin’s Radicalism was from the first the Radi- 
calism peculiar to the Utilitarian school,—and sprang out of aver- 
sion to traditions which had retained their hold on the habit of the 
world, while they had lost their popular usefulness, so faras they ever 


| 


yous, and in this respect trod in the steps of Ben- | the Trinity, had said that that mystery ‘“‘ presents no more diffi- 


“Tt 
said Horne Tooke, * if 
you had seen one man in three carts.” But in spite of this Gib- 
bonian contempt of Mr. Austin’s for the credulity of theologians, 
he was alarmed at the rapid spread of Rationalism, and was thank- 
ful for the Broad Church as a breakwater against too sudden an 


J 


had any. In his most Radical days he was never inclined to approve | invasion of infidelity, which would, he thought, dissolve social , 
universal suffrage, saying that whenever a State should be fit for | bonds and endanger the future of society. Perhaps for this reason 
universal suffrage, society in it would be so far advanced that the | he became an attendant at church in his later years,—a practice 


machinery of representative government would hardly be necessary 
at all,—since the government of a few, or that of a single person, 
would be, in such a society, regulated by principles as popular as if 
the governing power were lodged in the representatives of the 

ple. It is not surprising that, in spite of his Radical utilitarian- 
ism, he always had a certain amount of sympathy with the Conserva- 
tism of Hobbes as well as with his philosophy. Utilitarianism is not 
wrong in being, on its own principles, as much afraid of the vulgar 
mistakes of the mob as it is of the narrow exclusiveness of the 
aristocracy. What its genius aims at is the government of a rational 
middle-class, one sufficiently large to dread privilege, sufficiently 
disinterested to dread corruption, and sufficiently wise to despise 
ignorance. Mr. Austin thought Mr. Grote wrong in his 
apologies for Cleon in the history of Greece, and though very 
deeply convinced, with De Tocqueville, that democracy was in- 
evitable, was as anxious as possible to advance towards it by sober 
and gradual stages which might afford time for a more complete 
education of the people. He thought the French had lost their best 
political chance by dismissing Louis Philippe, but he retained his 
aversion to slavery, and while Mr. Grote in later life leaned to the 
Confederate cause, Mr. Austin followed Mr. J. S. Mill in his 
adherence to the side of the North. His Liberalism was, never- 
theless, says Mr. Tollemache, on the whole, much more anti- 
eclesiastical than democratic. It was only submission to ‘ mani- 
fest destiny,’’ not personal preference, which made him in any 
respect a democrat, and in the latter days he would have pre- 
ferred to see the Moderate Liberals united under the lead of Lord 
Granville, to seeing them led on to new victories by the ardour 
and zeal of Mr. Gladstone. In political economy he leaned to the 
old school, and was disturbed by the element of sentiment in Mr. 
J. S. Mill’s views. ‘‘John Mill,” he said, while eating a melon, 
“is very like this melon. There is a great spot in him, just as 
there is in the melon, and just as the melon owes all its richness 
to the spot, so it is with John Mill also.” He thought John 
Mill’s sympathy with Women’s Rights weak, and called most of 
the language on that subject ‘‘ nauseous.” In _ philosophy 
he combined utilitarianism with pessimism, and considered 
the preponderance of pain over pleasure so clear, that 
he was accustomed to say that if by raising his finger 
he could destroy all sentient life, it would be his duty to 
raise it. He believed in progress only in this sense, that he thought 
the excess of pain over pleasure is always, though very slowly, 
diminishing, but he thought they woulkl never be reduced to 
an equipoise. He did not like field sports, and deplored the pain 
they gave to animals, but was so reluctant to give up any human 
pleasure, ‘‘the balance of pain in the world being far too heavy,” 
that he was anxious to allow any sport to remain in which it 
could be reasonably believed that the pleasure of the chase out- 
weighed the suffering of the creature chased; but he does not 
appear to have hit upon any mixed Commission of hunters and 
hunteds to which the question could be referred. (We sup- 
pose, by the way, that this principle would justify a well- 
attended hunt even in cases where it would condemn an ill- 
attended one, because the pleasure of many hunters is obvi- 
ously more in bulk than the pleasure of a few.) In theology 
he gave up final causes, warmly adopted Darwinism, as ex- 
plaining how creatures get adapted to the conditions of their 
existence, and was a Theist only in the sense of bowing before “the 
Essence of all things of whom we know nothing,” but beyond 
this he treated theology, which had a great fascination for him, 
cynically enough. Of the emotion of religion, of religion as a 
practical feeling,—which is, as we interpret it, what Mr. Austin 
meant by ‘mystical religion,”’—he ‘“ understood nothing.” He 
Was fond of such sarcasms as saying that the point on which the 
Eastern and Western Churches separated was “‘ exactly the subject 
for an ecclesiastical dispute, as there is not a particle of evidence 
either on one side or the other.” Gibbon he held to be the very 
greatest of historians, and the Gibbonian sarcasms against faith 
were evidently his models of epigram. His favourite witticisms 
Were witticisms of the Voltairean type. For example, he quoted 
With pleasure Horne Tooke’s reply to a friend who, in reference to 


which Mr. Tollemache, who writes as if he were somewhat 
ashamed of it, describes by the following euphuistic circumlocu- 
tion :—‘* Wisely or unwisely, in his later years he accepted the 
religion of his country, in the manner sanctioned by Elijah and 
practised by Socrates. But the Christianity which this excellent 
man wished to see taught was of the purest kind,—it was the Chris- 
tianity of the Good Samaritan, and of the best passages of the 
Sermon on the Mount,”—in other words, it was benevolence, not 
faith of any kind. Yet Mr. Austin’s favourite tragedian was 
ZEschylus, who, if ever a pagan had a transcendental faith that 
went far beyond morality, delineated such a faith in outlines of 
the sublimest character ; and even Christian theology had a fasci- 
nation for him which, in his own view, must have seemed to him 
very unreasonable. To sum up, Mr. Austin was a great re- 
former where he could see the moral certainty of diminishing 
pain or increasing happiness, very timid of any innovation 
where he seemed to see anything like a balance of results, and 
disposed to think that the progress of the world was a pro- 
gress from much suffering to less suffering, suffering being 
always in the ascendant; he was thankful for the reticence of 
sceptics, through his fear of the anarchic result of too sudden an 
enlightenment, and inclined to bow tothe Essence of things of which 
he knew nothing, though persuaded that if he could destroy all the 
sensitive life which had sprung out of that Essence of things, by 
lifting his finger, it would be his duty to do it, and a duty, we 
suppose, which he would not have regarded as inconsistent with 
bowing to the Essence of*things, whatever that might mean, 

In all the group of men we have named, the most characteristic 
of these remarkable moral features have also been present. Probably 
Mr. Charles Austin was the only one amongst them who thought 
that suffering predominates, and will always predominate over hap- 
piness, in the universe. But the school were all more or less dis- 
posed to esotericism, all had leanings to Radicalism in early, and to 
Conservatism in later, life though in Mr. J. S. Mill the latter leaning 
was, perhaps, more than balanced by sudden waves of sentiment,— 
and all felt that the spread of the kind of knowledge to which 
they were devoted was endangered by the predominance of that 
very popular sentiment to which they had once been so anxious 
to appeal. In Mr. Mill the “weak spot to which he owed all 
his richness ” spread in him, till it became a wistful and pathetic 
yearning for faith ; but of this, as we must infer from Mr. 
'Tollemache, we must not assume that there was any evidence in 
Mr. Charles Austin’s later practice of going to church. And 
though in Mr. Grote there was a somewhat bitter scepticism to 
the last, the two most persuasive members of the great group of 
Benthamites clearly entertained in their latter days strong com- 
punctions as to the excellence of the fruits which the propaganda 
of their youth was bearing in the world at large; yet there could 
not be a more startling comment than this on the most essential 
and characteristic of their carlier doctrines. 

We may safely say of this remarkable group as a whole, that 
a retrospect of the career of the upright and high-minded 
men who constituted it will not do much, even in the minds 
of those who most carnestly accept the principles from which 
they started, to confirm the truth of their fundamental 
view ;—while in the minds of impartial judges who only 
accept utilitarianism so far as it endorses the Christian 
principle, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” it will do a good 
deal to shake the negative and narrow philosophy of which they 
were so proud, Mr. Lionel Tollemache ends his paper by quot- 
ing with affectionate earnestness in relation to Mr. Charles 
Austin what William III. said on the death of Tillotson :—“ I 
have lost the best friend I ever had, and the best man I ever 





knew.” And we can well believe that that represents a very just 
| appreciation of Mr. Austin’s virtues. Men are frequently both better 
and worse than their systems, and than the, in some respects, acci- 
| dental fashion of their thoughts. Mr. Austin, no doubt, was one of 
those who are better. But to very few who did not know him per- 
sonally will Mr. Tollemache’s sketch seem that of a specially noble 
intellectual and moral type. The disappointment, no doubt, is due 
to the strongly refracting intellectual medium through which the 
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nobility of the interior character is perceived. But a man fas-|and Englishmen, if they told the truth, would say that, even 
cinated throughout his career by a theology at which his under-} when day-dreaming of riches and what they would do with 
standing was always directing the wittiest scorn; a man whose | them, they always limit the sum to a fortune known to exist or to 
chief motive-power in life lay in the application of a principle | be possible; that they never imagine extravagant interest for the 
which, though it led him onwards in youth, induced him to shrink | capital, or miraculous renewal of the expended portion ; that they 
back from its inevitable consequences in age ; a man who bowed | are annoyed at Monte Christo’s expenditure because it was in excegg 
before ‘‘ the Essence of all things,” though he held that the only | of his means; and that Edgar Poe’s dream of the domain of Arnheim 
good of sentient life was pleasure, and that the ‘ Essence of all | is spoiled to them by the millions its realisation would demand, No 
things” was the spring of an inevitable though diminishing | mode of obtaining wealth realises the conditions of English day. 
preponderance of pain; a man whose last years were passed | dreaming quite so perfectly as a profitable invention—for one hag 
in clinging to the hope that the gospel of his own early life | ideas, if one has not a mine—and no one is from circumstances go 
would not spread too fast,—in one word, a man who saw the| frequently present to the English mind. Very few people make 
disintegrating power of what he held to be truth, and had no| money by patents, and those few are seldom inventors, the men 
confidence in its re-integrating power, will not be thought, either | with money for whom Lord Granville is so anxious plundering the 
by the common people or by those who judge most wisely, to have | men with ideas almost as they like ; but still two or three persons 
lived an ideal intellectual and moral life. Of course, there is nothing} have made out of ideas fortunes of the first class, and the 
illogical in a pessimist finding truth more dangerous than error, | stories of their poverty, of their ‘‘ hits,” and of their wealth, have 
and learning, as life draws on, to whisper cautiously in the ear | sunk deeply into the popular mind. There is not a man in the 
what he had once hoped to see proclaimed on the housetops. But | country with a mechanical turn who has not heard of the barber 
men are so constituted that they find it very difficult to accept | Arkwright, who does not think of his invention as something quite 
a creed which paralyses, instead ‘of stimulating, them, which | within his own powers, and who does not hope with that vague 
minimises their intellectual and moral energy, instead of giving | hope which is not expectation and yet is pleasurable, to die as 
it full play. Indeed, the story of the Utilitarian group whose | rich as Arkwright’s son. The impression made by that single 
last eminent member has just been delineated for us by Mr. Tolle- | instance is almost inconceivable, as was also the effect of the vote 
mache, seems to us to present a close analogy with the oratorical | of £5,000 to the man who made postage-stamps possible by in- 
artifice which Mr. Tollemache represents as a great favourite | venting a machine for perforating the paper between the stamps. 
of Mr. Charles Austin’s, He ‘‘ deemed it serviceable,” says | ‘* What! £5,000 for that thing? Why, I could do better than that 
Mr. Tollemache, ‘in public speaking, to make an occasional | myself.” And he begins thinking what he could do that the world 
use of the archaic and familiar diction of the Bible. But} wants to have done; tries, if he is scientific, to regulatean electric 
his favourite means of attracting attention was by means of an| light; or if he is practical, to make a new amalgam for type that 
artistically-contrived bathos. He raised expectation by a succes- | shall not wear out ; or if heis viewy, to discover some mode of mul- 
sion of rhetorical phrases tending to a climax, and then suddenly | tiplying movement without multiplying motive-power. There is 
dropped into a quiet ending. This last contrivance, he told me, | not, we believe, a First Lord or Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
never failed to be effective.” What a parable of the school and | Secretary to the Treasury who will not bear us out in saying 
of its methods !—its esotericism represented by “an occasional | that the desire to submit petty inventions to the Treasury, and 
use of the archaic and familiar diction of the Bible,” which raised, | get £5,000 for them, is a direct aggravation to the miseries 
of course, a cloud of associations whose magic spell consisted in| of their lives; or who will not think that a single case 
beliefs utterly rejected by the orator who wielded it; the greatand| seemed for some time to have increased the amount of 
very just revolution which these men effected in our laws, repre- | dangerous lunacy in England. It had not, of course, but it had 
sented by the rhetoric which ‘‘ raised expectation by tending to | given a direction to lunatic minds, and there are at this moment 
a climax”; and the destiny of their philosophy as an influence | scores of lunatics walking about who believe firmly that if they 
intended to transfigure the conscience and the heart, imaged in| could only exhibit their inventions to Parliament they should be 
the * artistically-contrived bathos ” in which the reputation of that | lapped in ease and comfort for the rest of their lives. Besides 
philosophy scems likely to expire. these well-known instances, there are thousands of others less 
known, but in smaller areas quite as influential. Almost every 
man knows in his own circle somebody who has made money bya 
THE HOPES OF INVENTORS. patent, probably the outcome of years of unrequited hard labour, 

Vv" pointed out the other day that the system of Competitive | and if he will inquire among that patentee’s friends he will be 
Examination, whatever its merits or defects, was protected | told that the lucky man had by accident an idea, and worked it 

by the resolution of Paterfamilias, who governs this kingdom in | out in a sleepless night, and ‘‘so you see all at once becamea 
the last resort, to keep his patronage in his own hands; and we | millionaire.” is invention, in truth, had cost him years, had 
suspect that a law securing inventors some property in their ideas | involved three law-suits and a bankruptcy, and had brought fifty 
is protected as perfectly and in much the same way. Parliament may | thousand pounds at last; but the day-dreaming habit is aroused 
alter the Patent Laws, Lord Granville may laugh at property in} by the ultimate success, the facts are too prosaic, and the only 
ideas, Lord Cairns may doubt whether manufacturers can go on if| version of the story which can find acceptance is the one most 
inventors are encouraged to levy blackmail, and Lord Selborne | like a legend from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” ‘The dreamer may be 
may argue that patents are simply nuisances; but the rights of in-| poor, he may be lazy, he may be uninventive, and he may know 
ventors, for all that, are in little serious danger. They are essential | all those facts about himself; but why should stupidity, or lazi- 
to British day-dreams, and they will not be given up. Englishmen, | ness, or poverty stop him? Ile may hit on an idea, and then—then 
who are supposed on the Continent, in spite of their literature, and | there will be gold for the asking. Obstacles have no meaning, 
their religion, and their history, to be an unimaginative race, are | results no difficulty, facts no proportion to a dreamer of that kind. 
nevertheless very much given to day-dreaming, and among their} A machine maker told us once that he was asked £30,000 for an 
day-dreams the possibility of getting rich quickly by honest) idea,” the meaning of which was that a boiler would generate 
means occupies a very conspicuous place. They do not, it is| more steam if placed in a different relation to the engine, 
true, dream much of wealth acquired in impossible ways, of three|and that the discoverer, otherwise a very sensible man, 
wishes granted by fairies, of Fortunatus’s purse, or of colossal| could not be convinced that, even granting his theory, the 
legacies from people who never heard their names. A few among | loss of space would be greater than the saving. Any owner of 
them, if men ever revealed weaknesses of that sort, might allow | great ‘‘ Works” will testify to the prevalence of such delusions, 
that they indulged themselves—as Sir James Mackintosh is said | as well as to the extraordinary number of persons who devote 
to have done throughout his life—in visions quite as unsub-| years to inventions, sometimes of value, sometimes useless, 
stantial as those of fairy-land; but as a rule our countrymen, | but usually trifling, and always in the inventors’ mind 
when they dream by day, limit their dreams by rules,—by the worth the consideration of nations and very large sums of 
possible, by the non-miraculous, and even by the legal. They|money. Such are but the extreme examples of a latent 
are to get rich by something they do, in a way that is respectable, | tendency universally diffused, and as strong in its hold 
and to an amount not quite beyond the bounds of credibility.} upon the mind as a religion. A Patent has become to the 
They are Alnaschars under the coercion of the usual. They | average Englishman a Pactolus. We do not hesitate to say 
cannot get over their mental habits, and they think out! that if the right of property in ideas could be abrogated to- 
restrictions as fully as the splendours which those restric-| morrow, a perceptible section of the adult population would 
tions are to limit. Sir James Mackintosh, in all his dreams| feel as if they had lost a chance in life, as if a career had 
of what he would do as Emperor of Constantinople—dreams | been closed up before them, as if a relative had died, and 
which lasted years—never forgot the geography of his capital ; | they had been cheated out of the legacy she had be- 
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The Yankee, when he wants to describe his 
queathed. : . 
eountrymen’s specialty, draws a cradle on rockers and a mother 
yocking it, and a baby in it of a month old, who remarks, 
« When I’m three I'll make that machine self-acting, and won't 
the mothers pay!” And the Englishman, though he does not invent 
like a Yankee—taking out only 4,000 patents to 17,000—has just 
as strong a desire to do it. Tell him that even if he gets an 
jdea he is not to sell it, and he will consider himself a man ‘put 
upon ;” and though he cannot punish Lord Cairns, he can and 
will make things very unpleasant for his own Member. The right 
of selling an invention is to him a reserved power, a possibility 
which may lift him from darkness into light, a chance which, if 
it occurred, would fulfil his dreams at once, without toil or wait- 
ing or subservience ; and because of his unimaginativeness, 
pecause of his insensibility to the pleasures of life, because of 
the sordidness of his surroundings, he will not let the bright 
ray g0. 

There is a belief current in some quarters, and apparently 
entertained by Lord Granville, that invention as a pursuit is to 
a great extent its own reward; that the inventive will in- 
yent as poets write, whether they are inspirited by the 
hope of cash or not. That may be true in some infrequent 
instances where the inventor thinks his invention will give him 
fame, a8 Daguerre thought; or will benefit the human race, as 
Sir James Simpson thought; or will complete creative work, as 
Palissy, the potter, thought ; but in the majority of instances the 
inventor is a day-dreamer, and the hope of wealth, large and 
easily obtained, his strongest stimulus. This is shown not only 
by the infrequency of invention before property in ideas was 
recognised, and the astounding amount of time, energy, and 
creative power lavished upon the search for the Philosopher's 
Stone—a search stimulated only by the desire for riches—but by 
the secretiveness and angry jealousy of being robbed, which marks 
with few exceptions the whole tribe of inventors. They are not 
artists delighting in their own creative power, careless of watchful 
eyes, or rather exulting in them, impelled to work by some 
inner necessity, but seekers for gold, jealous of pursuers, and 
anxious first of all to conceal the traces of their methods. 
They will trust no one they can help, address capitalists 
with the air of conspirators, and if they are cheated, fight 
with a yenom and tenacity natural to men in whom golden hopes 
have been followed by disappointment. Everything is given gratis 
occasionally, except a secret on which a patent could be built. 
Such men regard the law giving them property in their ideas not 
only as a protection but as an indispensable one; and failing it, 
would either cease to invent, or inventing, would do all in their 
power to keep inventions secret. 





THE OFENHEIM TRIAL. 

HE verdict of the Ofenheim case appears to have had the 
curious effect in Austria of exciting lively satisfaction not 

only among the friends of the accused, but among a very consider- 
able portion of the public, some of whom regarded him as a 
typical swindler, while others held him innocent. In fact 
the special coterie of the Cabinet which has conducted his 
prosecution, and in particular, Herr Banhans, the Minister 
of Commerce, whom Ofenheim made the butt of so many 
fierce invectives during the inquiry, appear to be almost 
the only persons who are chopfallen at the result. There was, 
indeed, a good deal of hissing mingled with the applause in Court 
which welcomed the announcement of Ofenheim's acquittal, but 
even the journals which signified their opinion that there were 
good grounds for the hisses, generally disclaimed any regret at the 
upshot of the proceedings. Apart from the question of the 
innocence of the prisoner, which cannot now be impugned, see- 
ing that the jury have returned their verdict— although their 


Government have not done also. I have never done anything 
which was not fully sanctioned by the commercial usage of first- 
class notabilities.” This was the gist of no small part of the 
prisoner's defence. ‘The Limburg Railway was as well constructed 
and managed as the Bohemian Northern Railway, and there could 
be nothing wrong in accepting concessions where there was 
nothing wrong in granting them. Why prosecute a man who is 
as honourable as any of our successful financiers who have 
recently contributed to the commercial development of Austria ? 
This was the indignant inquiry of the prisoner's supporters. 
Why prosecute a man who is not a whit worse than scores of 
others who occupy the highest positions? This was the sarcastic 
comment of many who were convinced, erroneously, of Herr 
Ofenheim’s misdealings. 

The accused has a right to interpret the verdict of the jury in 
the sense most favourable to his character, for, in fact, the jury 
were bound to give their verdict on the particular case before 
them, and to dismiss altogether from their minds any questions 
as to the comparative blackness or whiteness of parties external 
to the investigation. From this point of view, accordingly, 
Herr Ofenheim has got off by virtue of his own established 
innocence, and not at all out of any regard to the 
alleged circumstance of his being singled out for punish- 
ment by people who had the least right in the world to 
throw stones at anybody. Indeed, Dr. Giskra, himself an ex- 
Minister, and one of the most successful operators on the Viennese 
Exchange, as well as one of the most conspicuous of the ‘‘ Founders” 
—Griinder—so well known in Austrian commercial life, roundly 
stated that Herr Ofenheim had acted precisely as he, Dr. Giskra, 
had uniformly acted, and that commercial progress depended on 
the exhibition of such talents as the accused had displayed. With 
this certificate from the competent authority of Dr. Giskra, and 
with the acquittal pronounced by the jury, Herr Ofenheim returns 
as unblemished as before to the society of which he constitutes 
an ornament. Repeated cheers accompanied him from the 
tribunal of justice to the unassuming cab in which the reinteg- 
rated speculator drove to his sumptuous home, and during the 
next few hours the stream of congratulating visitors of the most 
opulent circles of Vienna inundated the Palais Ofenheim with an 
avalanche of cards and affectionate epistles, which are popularly 
reported to have exceeded the capacity of several sacks and baskets. 

Almost at the same time that Vienna learned of the acquittal 
of Herr Ofenheim, it became known that Herr Banhans, the 
Minister of Commerce, had passed on himself sentence of 
banishment from the scene of so great a discomfiture. It was 
announced that the unfortunate Minister, who had not shown in 
public since his cross-examination three weeks ago, had obtained 
leave of absence on the ground of ill-health, and that he 
was not expected to recover sufficiently for the resumption 
of his official duties. The fall of Herr Banhans must be a 
pleasure of the keenest kind to the acquitted General Director 





of the Limburg Railway, if we are to judge by the bitterness of 
the accusations which he levelled against this Minister. According 
to Herr Ofenheim, the Minister of Commerce was the head and 
front of the offending. It appears, nevertheless, that in ordaining 
Ofenheim’s prosecution, Herr Banhans had been, as the advocate 
for the Crown expressed it, ‘‘ merely the heir” of his predecessors 
in office, the Potocki and Hohenwart Ministries having taken the 
initiative against a system in which the Giskra Ministry had seen 
nothing but good. Ofenheim persisted, however, in accusing Herr 
Banhans of personal enmity, and his explanation of the reason 
which turned Herr Banhans against him raked up, to the great 
disgust of the present Government, one of the ugliest occurrences 
of recent Austrian history. A couple of years ago, the Centralist 





| party being bent on abolishing the power of the Landtags to elect the 
| Reichsrath, and being unable to command a constitutional majority 
in default of the support of the Bohemian representatives, while at 


agreement varied from unanimity on some counts to a divergence | the same time Bohemia was rootedly hostile to any such proceeding, 
of three against nine, and five against Seven on others—apart from | hit upon a notable expedient for nullifying these apparently in- 


the legal questions involved in the case, there were a large num- 


ber of considerations of a different order which from an early | power was in the hands of the Landed interest, and the Landed 
stage gave such a political complexion to the affair, that the legal | interest was predominantly ranged against the Centralists, 


| superable difficulties. In the Bohemian electorate the balance of 


A 


problem tended to awaken a more and more subordinate interest. regular sort of joint-stock company was formed by the financiers 
Even on the supposition that Herr Ofenheim had actually trans- | and leading Centralists in Vienna, for the purpose of buying up a 
gressed the rules of legality and commercial morality in his pursuit | sufficient number of parcels of properties in Bohemia as qualifica- 
of private gain, in the numerous undertakings which he had | tions for voters who would vote in the Centralist interest, so as to 


4 leading part in floating or managing, it certainly seems 


as if the practices imputed to him were in such general favour 
with many respectable and influential people, that the consequences 
of condemning Herr Ofenheim opened up a rather alarming 
prospect. ‘J have never done anything which members of the 





outweigh the opposition of the Bohemian majority. Of course 
an immense quantity of money was required for the operation, 
and thoroughly as the Viennese capitalists believed the future of 
their speculations to be bound up with the success of the Centralist 
party, and attractive as was the prospect t> the Viennese city 
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men‘of gaining both in social and political importance by becoming 
landed proprietors, there is no doubt that the plan was near 


enough to failure. Now, Herr Ofenheim declares that Minister | 
Banhans applied to him for his influential assistance in floating | 


the ‘*Chabrus”—as the scheme was called, from a Hebrew 
word—and that his refusal, taken in connection with some other 


circumstances, earned ‘‘the animosity of the Minister of Com- 


merce.” Of course this was only Ofenheim’s assertion, but the 
resurrection of the ‘‘Chabrus” scandal was an accident of the 
most inopportune kind, reviving, as it did, in the public mind the 
recollection of the purely factitious basis of the present Austrian 
system. Students of the art of ‘* cooking” an electorate should 
go to Austria to complete their education. 

On the top of the ‘“‘Chabrus” scandal came the affair of 


Judge von Wittmann’s sudden indisposition, coupled with the | 


rumour that the unfortunate magistrate had previously received 
a bullying letter from his departmental Chief, Baron von Hein, 
President of the Upper Tribunal of Austria, reprimanding him 
for allowing so much latitude to Ofenheim during the trial. 
The report created such excitement that a formidable interpel- 
lation was presented in the Reichsrath, and when the Minister of 
Justice, Herr Glaser, returned an evasive reply, something like 
consternation spread abroad. Baron von Hein has been com- 
pelled by the storm of dissatisfaction to publish an explanation, 
in which he admits having written “‘a private letter’’ to Baron 
von Wittmann, rebuking him for not checking Ofenheim’s attacks 
on the good faith of the Government and the independence of 
the Court. He denies, however, that this letter was of a character 
to intimidate Baron von Wittmann in any manner. ‘The con- 
cluding sentence of Baron von Hein’s explanation is curious :—‘ If 
Baron von Wittmann had stated that my letter had shaken his 
nerves and provoked his indisposition, such an assertion could 
only be regarded as proof of pre-existing over-excitement,—so 
kann dies nur als Beweis seiner schon bestandenen Ueberreizungy gelten.” 
The Minister of Justice has now engaged that Baron von Hein’s 
letter will be made the subject of searching inquiry. Meantime, 
it may be said that, as a fact, Baron von Wittmann had certainly 
allowed the accused every facility, and that Ofenheim had availed 
himself of his liberty to the fullest extent. The whole business is 
not a nice one, however, and the suspicion of undue influence was 
certainly calculated to excite sympathy on behalf of the defence. 
Austria cannot be congratulated on the general exposé which has 
taken place. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ane ae 
THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The “ Recollections” of Lord John Russell certainly do bring 
out proofs of vacillation of opinion on his part in connection with 
the year 1858. How can any one who reads the correspondence 
between him and Sir Arthur Gordon fail to see that Lord Aber- 
deen had no more strenuous supporter in the use of force, in 
respect to dealing with the Porte, than Lord John Russell, from 
the spring of 1853 down to the note of March 3, 1854, wherein 
Lord John Russell says that Lord Aberdeen would not have been 
permitted to advise acquiescence in writing to the Turk, by three 
of his colleagues,* at least, of which number he was one? 

I do not agree with the leader in the Times that to revive 
the question of ‘*Who caused that disastrous war?” is now 
futile and void of interest. On the contrary, it is, to my think- 
ing, unquestionably the turning-point of that democratic, or 
rather anti-aristocratic movement, in which we have been swept 
along, ever since the nation was clearly made sensible of the 
incapacity of the higher classes to direct its affairs. This move- 
ment has recently been stemmed for a space, owing to the blun- 
dering of the Liberal party under Mr. Gladstone, the country 
feeling alarmed at the rough-shod legislation of that party, and 
accepting the Conservatives as a check upon the high-handed 
proceedings of the Liberals. But the Conservatives themselves 
recognise the modern necessity of enlisting, in the administration 
of national concerns, a certain proportion of the members of the 
middle-class. 

Lord Aberdeen was incontestably the cause of the Crimean 
War, although conscientiously averse to its being undertaken. 
He had not the strength of mind necessary to resist the pressure 
put upon him by Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, Lord John 
Russell, and others composing his Cabinet, and suffered himself 





* Yet in September, 1853, Lord John Russell had reproached Lord Aberdeen for 
pressing the Porte too hard. 


to ‘‘drift into war,” helplessly, as it were. This is uow general, 
admitted. According to what one learns from various sources, 
years roll past, Lord Aberdeen, feeling his position to be a false 
one, would willingly have resigned his place as head of the 
Government. But it has been over and over again asked, “ Why, 
| then, did he not do so?” 4 
The “‘ Correspondence” now published by Sir Arthur Gordon 
seems to explain the reason. Lord Aberdeen was made aware of 
, the probable return to the post of First Minister of the Crown of 
Lord John Russell, in case of his own retirement. Now, sinee 
he had reason to know that Lord John would be wnacceptable to 
the other members of the Government, Lord Aberdeen remained, 
| This was a lamentable mistake on the part of that amiable noble. 
| man, and one which there is ground for believing that his lord. 
ship afterwards regretted having fallen into.* In reference to thig 
| difficulty, hear Lord Aberdeen to the Duke of Bedford, jp 
| November, 1857 (published in the Times of March 1, 1875) :— 
‘* Now I am bound to say that I met with as much reluctance to 
entertain the project from some other members of the Cabinet, ag 
from those who were more especially considered my own friends,” 
The blame attaching to the authors of the fatal decision to 
undertake the Crimean War must be shared by all the members 
of the Government of 1853. Lord Aberdeen will, of course, bear 
the heavier portion of such blame, for having consented to a 
course from which his judgment recoiled, through indecision of 
character. But Lord John was among the foremost partisans of force 
in dealing with the Porte, and his name will doubtless share with 
those of Lords Clarendon, Palmerston, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
others, whatever reprehension may be bestowed upon the party, 
both for the entering-upon and also for the conduct of the Crimean 
War, by succeeding generations, It will be a lesson for a long 
while to come—if, indeed, * lessons” afforded by failures can ever 
avail us—showing how much mischief may result from over-rating 
our obligations towards other persons. Lord Aberdeen immolated 
himself to a sense of party fidelity. Must we, for all time, regard) 
this virtue as the highest attribute of a statesman ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Il. G. 





THE COLOSSEUM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—There has been a good deal of discussion here regarding 
the substructures now being uncovered in the centre of the 
Colosseum, and as the explanation I ventured to give a short 
time ago before the Archzological Society has not been contro- 
verted by any kind of argument, it may seem to you, perhaps, of 
some interest, as probably throwing a light on the past history of 
this remarkable building. It may not be easy to make myself 
perfectly clear to those who have not seen these excavations, but 
I will be as brief as I can. 

These substructures may be roughly described as follows :— 
There is a main passage, along the major axis, connecting the 
two principal entrances, On each side of this there are three or 
four parallel walls, and outside of these, three or four curved 
walls, conforming to the oval of the Amphitheatre. The 
space within these walls is partly free for passages, and 
partly occupied by chambers formed by intersecting walls. 
Looking down upon these substructures from the upper seats of 
the amphitheatre, the plan is seen to be quite symmetrical. 
This conformity in dimensions and contour to the amphitheatre 
surrounding them at once disposes of the view held by some that 
these buildings are medizyval, of the time of the Frangipani, when 
the Colosseum was converted by them into a fortress. I must 
use the same argument to oppose the view held by a very eminent 
authority, whose opinions carry much weight, that at least a 
portion of them are of an early date, probably of the time of 
Julius Caesar. They are very roughly put together, the stone 
had previously been used for other purposes, and they would be a 
very bad specimen of Republican architecture. But as we see 
that they are the nucleus or kernel of a large amphitheatre, if 
they are of an early date they must have been surrounded by @ 
shell of the same date. Now history and tradition are entirely silent 
regarding any Julian amphitheatre on this site. And would not 
any building of the Republican period on this site have been 
swept away by Nero to make room for his house? Does not Mr. 
Parker also tell us that a portion of Nero’s house was swept away 
by Vespasian to make way for his amphitheatre? We may there- 
fore, I think, consider it established that these substructures are 
neither of medieval origin nor older than the amphitheatre which 
surrounds them ; and as to the site, we had better perhaps accept 
Martial’s account, that where the Flavian amphitheatre now 














* See Lord Aberdeen's letter to Lord John Russell, of February 28,1854. (Extract) 
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gands there was formerly a lake, below the golden house of | corridors, or advancing up the straight passages, and even in the 
Nero, where, no doubt, the spectacle of naval combats was | cross passages connecting these corridors, we find, in the centre 
frequently witnessed, and about which the amphitheatre for the | of all these, at regular intervals, precisely similar bronze-lined 
spectators was probably constructed of wood, or formed out of | sockets. Now, the eminent authority I have alluded to above is 
the slopes descending to the lake. of opinion that these sockets in the basement were for capstans, 
Now, in order to answer the remaining question,—Were they | by which lifts for the cages of the animals were raised. The 
puilt with the rest of the amphitheatre, or at some subsequent | number of the sockets, the want of space, and the mechanical 
riod? I must ask you, for the convenience of my argument, to | difficulties in applying vertical capstans for such a purpose render 
suppose for a few moments that the whole of them have been | this view quite untenable. A better suggestion has been made, 
swept away, and that we are standing on the open, brick-paved | —that they were for masts or posts on which the arena was sup- 
grea in the centre of the building, at the time of its dedication by | ported. But as they would be required for this purpose only 
Titus. On looking about us, the only openings apparent are at | before the substructures were built, it would be a remarkable coin- 
the sides and ends. The perpendicular wall all round rises to a | cidence if the proper position of these walls, when they came to 
height of more than twenty feet, and then the seats commence. | be built, should have left these sockets occupying the centre of 
In this wall we see two ranges of arched cells, the lower ona level | all the passages. Then we have seen that there are similar sockets 
with the area. Projecting from the wall, on a level with the | in the corridors leading down into the basement, which could 
floors of the upper row of cells (about twelve feet above the area) | have been wanted neither for capstans nor for masts. But 
are large corbels, in pairs. There is this difference to be observed | these corridors, it is urged, were boat-houses, and the sockets here 
in the construction of these cells, that in the upper tier only is | had something to do with the cradles for the galleys. This is 
there any square opening at the back, communicating with a| mere guess-work. ‘They are almost certainly of the same age, 
corridor. When, therefore, the amphitheatre was flooded for a | and for the same purposes, as those in the basement, and I have 
naumacbia, as it no doubt often was at its first construction, the | shown that these must have been placed there after the area had 
water could fill the lower range of cells without finding any | ceased to be flooded. But let us step a few paces back, and we 
outlet here, but only at the entrances, up which it might | find them again in the chambers which we first entered, where it 
be allowed to flow a certain distance to assist in launching | cannot be said that they could be wanted either for capstans, or 
the galleys. In this open sea, on which, as Dion Cassius | for masts, or for the cradles of galleys. The most probable use 
tells us, 3,000 men were sometimes engaged, the galleys would | for all these sockets was suggested to me from what I learnt on a 
have free play for their oars, and for any manceuvres that the | visit not long ago to Cincinnati. The chief manufacture of this 
mimic combat required. On other days, or even on the same day, | place is bacon, and thousands of pigs are, I believe, daily 
when the spectacle was to be that of gladiatorial combats or fights | slaughtered there. They are controlled and handled with pre- 
with wild beasts, the stage was formed by wheeling in wooden | cision and swiftness by being driven into a series of small pens, 
structures for central supports (rather less than twelve feetin height, | separated by doors revolving on a pivot, a kind of turnstile. As 
and therefore not formidable structures to wheel in), and by | the contents of one pen are despatched the doors revolve, and a 
carrying across, from the upper surface of the corbels, the plat- | fresh batch of victims are induced to go forward. Now, revolving 
form (freely sanded) to be termed the arena. I have mentioned | doors could not have been unknown in Rome. They were pro- 
that the upper tier of cells have their floors on a level with the | bably not first invented even by the Greeks, who certainly used 
upper surface of the corbels, and are, therefore, now on a level | them. Here, then, we have the most probable explanation of 
with the arena, From these the wild beasts would be admitted | the numerous sockets in the substructures of the Colosseum, 
upon the stage, whilst others would be introduced in cages below | From the menagerie of the Celian, or brought in cages 
the arena, to ascend when required by inclined planes, and make | from the country, the wild beasts were introduced by the 
their appearance through trap-doors. | central passage into the chambers and passages leading out 
This, I must remind yeu, would be the state of things before | of it, and by means of the revolving doors, they were safely 
the substructures we now find were built. Some years later, | urged forward into the various passages and chambers in the 
after the time of Commodus, the taste for nautical combats must | basement until their presence was required on the stage. Or 
have declined, or it was found necessary to do away with them, to | they were wheeled, still in their cages, up to the tramway, and 
carry out improvements which were necessary to satisfy still , along this they would be drawn, to be turned loose into the nearest 
stronger tastes for the combats of men and wild beasts. It was | spare chamber or pen. This tramway is one of the most interesting 
then that the passages and chambers which are now being un- things brought into view. With a narrow, raised footpath on 
covered were built. As the wooden contrivances for supporting | each side, it entirely fills the central passage, and is evidently 
the arena would now be superseded by walls, it was possible to | intended for heavy weights, with sleepers and strong longitudinal 
raise the level of the arena, and we find, accordingly, that the | ties or rails, like a modern work. ‘The level of the arena 
walls upon which the planks and platforms now rested are all | would be reached in the centre by several permanent inclined 
of the same height as the perpendicular side of the amphitheatre. | planes, as we clearly see from what remains of them. As the 
The corbels would be no longer required, and we find, therefore, | animals were required upon the stage, the doors of the pens 
that the wall (or arches) of the new work nearest to them is built | nearest to the inclined planes would be turned, and the beasts 
up in entire disregard of them, the piers in many places pressing | would at once spring upwards to the light coming through the 
upon them or incorporating them, and in short, rendering them | trap-doors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
henceforth useless. This alone seems to me to establish con- Rome, February 22. AL¥rep Pearson, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
clusively that these substructures are later than the amphitheatre 
as originally constructed. Thus, from the terre-pleine of the amphi- pe ’ 
theatre, over the tops of the walls, as I have said, a permanent | THE TIPPERARY ELECTION. 
wooden arena was now constructed, and where the stone coping | (To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
is still in its place the grooves are to be seen in which the beams Si,—Surely Mr. W. F. Marriott cannot be serious when he asks 
rested. A protection for the spectators of boarding or netting us to believe (in his letter to the Spe ctator of the 27th ult.) that 
would now be required, and we sce the large grooves between the | there is any analogy, much less an exact one, between his supposed 
corbels in which strong posts might be embedded for this purpose, case and that of John Mitchell? Is it not plain to him that in 
and perhaps also to support the inner edge of the velarium. the example he adduces the punishment is to take place within a 
I have now to explain how the beasts were admitted to these | given time, while in Mitchell’s case the punishment was to be for 
passages and chambers, and so passed on to the stage. Opposite | @ given period ? 
to the ordinary entrance to the Colosseum a long gallery has been| Nor do I conceive that the paradox involved consists, as Mr. 
discovered, running into the country, under the arches of the Marriott would have it, in the fact that Mitchell “ has not fulfilled 
amphitheatre, Standing under the exterior arch, and looking | his sentence, and that, nevertheless, there is no unexhausted part 
towards the interior of the building, we see on either hand a/| thereof which he can be made to undergo.” ‘The paradox, I take 
chamber with a circular socket, lined with bronze, in the floor, it, consists rather in the fact that John Mitchell is a felon, but 
rather at the back, where the chambers have recesses. On passing that the sole disability attaching to him as such is that he cannot 
under the second arch, we see a similar chamber on each hand, sit in the House of Commons; and it is because I consider it 
also With sockets in a similar position. On passing under the such a wondrous paradox, that I venture to think he should 
third arch, we find on each hand a passage turning off at right either have been arrested the moment he landed, or the question 
angles, and then again turning and descending to the level of the _of his disability should have been referred to a Select Committee, 


basement. Along the centre of these passages there are six instead of being decided off-hand by the House.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. A. H. 
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sockets, On entering the basement and passing round the oval | 
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DOUBLE-BARRELLED BRAINS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Reading your article on ‘‘ Double-barrelled Brains,” it occurs 
to me that my own experience may interest your readers. 1 have 
all my life been a student and a brain-labourer, and was well aware 
of the duality of the brain, but never before heard that the left 
side had any peculiar activity. Nevertheless, I have always known 
that the left was the working half in my own head. I feel that 
side of the brain, while the other appears inert or absent,—i.e., I 
am conscious of the one half, not of the other. 

I am very subject to headache, and it comes exclusively on the 
left side of the brain, sometimes, though rarely, extending all 
over the forehead, but never confined to the right side, and never 
implicating the larger part of it. And to carry out your idea still 
further, my left hand is peculiarly feeble and useless ; I cannot 
even cut the nails of my right hand. When I am half asleep and 
struggling to wake, I sometimes seem to myself to be more than 
one person, and the first step towards waking is the recovery 
of identity and personal unity. 

I have seldom or never met any one who was conscious of the 
action of the brain as I am, or of its existence, except when in 
pain or discomfort. Perhaps, therefore, these particulars may 
interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., AB Extra. 





ENGLISH FREE-TRADE AND FOREIGN PROTECTION. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—In my last letter, I advocated a countervailing Customs 

duty as the proper and most effectual method of neutralising the 

evil operation of the foreign bounty. 

Upon the authority of our economists from Adam Smith to 
Fawcett, and of our Free-trade statesmen from Pitt to Sir 
Robert Peel, I am prepared to maintain that it will be more con- 
sistent with our Free-trade policy thus to arrest aggressive Pro- 
tection, than to remain the passive witnesses of a British industry 
succumbing, not in fair encounter of natural skill and quality, but 
before a foreign rival whose attack is secured and guarded by the 
Mephistopheles’ blade of State-protection. 

Her Majesty's Government consider that the circumstances 
would justify the adoption of a countervailing system, were it 
not inconsistent with the established commercial policy of this 
country. I cannot see the validity of this objection, and I have 
already challenged it on economic grounds, which of course I 
will sustain, if disputed ; but its validity seems doubtful on other 
grounds,—viz., that the Treaty of 1864 entered into by us ex- 
pressly provides the ‘‘surtax” to be levied against produce from 
nations giving bounties on exportation. 

This clause in a treaty sanctioned by a Liberal Government 
can hardly be construed as inconsistent with Free-trade. More- 
over, in one of the diplomatic notes to Lord Derby of 21st April 
last, I find it stated that M. Deseilligny had, in speaking of the 
bounties, said, ‘‘ Bounties avowed or disguised by Foreign Powers 
might be checked, by a general provision of English law to im- 
pose a duty on refined sugar imported from foreign countries 
which are held to give bounties on exportation.” I believe that 
French statesmen, having the interests of their revenue at heart, 
would be grateful to this country for checking an evil which, 
owing to the difficulties thrown in their path, they are powerless 
to prevent.—I am, Sir, &c., ". Fr. B.S. 





POETRY. 


ON HEARING THE INTRODUCTION TO LOHENGRUN. 
TWO SONNETS. 
x, 
Tose fine-drawn cat-gut notes so wily smite! 
It is as if the bows of sprites could strain 
The sensitive nerve-fibres of the brain, 
And tune them to an all too keen delight. 
And still as they resound they gather might, 
Seeming a new-born pulse of life to gain 
With each new bar, until the beating rain,— 
The deluge of quick sound, is at its height. 
Then all our soul is drowned as in a sea 
Of glad sensation, and we faintly seek 
A thought wherewith to shape our ecstacy : 
In vain ;—we are but carried down the wake 
Of Time, to throb awhile primevally 
With the young World in passion’s blind outbreak 


—————_____ 
Il. 


Is this the music that the wise presage 
As of the ‘‘ Future ?”—this that storms and seeks 
To force each door of sense, and loudest speaks 
Through organs that grow less from age to age? 
Alas! its human burthens so engage 
The human soul, that not for us there breaks 
Wave-like as on a life that first awakes 
The infant joy of Nature’s infant stage. 
We think, we toil, we hope, we love, we die, 
We know and we foreknow, we doubt and fear ; 
Till ‘neath thy spell, O Wagner! we put by 
‘Furvure’ and Present too, and drawing near 
The base of life, thy breath like the glad sigh 
Of some forgotten ‘ Past’ steals on the ear! 
Emity Preirren. 





THE THREE SINGERS. 

Srvcenrs three Earth’s echoes waken, 
Thrilling early, hymning late ; 
Hearts rejoicing, hearts forsaken, 
Hear those choristers of Fate. 


Plumed with orient light and glory, 
Carols Hope her matins clear ; 

How her bright celestial story 
Charms awaking Childhood's ear ! 


Ilark! the fuller music gushing 
From yon dim, sequestered grove: 
Youth is there, and Beauty, blushing, 
Lists the melodies of Love. 


But the light fades off the meadows, 
And the woodland paths grow gray ; 

Now from out the deep’ning shadows 
Sorrow pours her lonely lay. 


Ilope—the eastern skies soon darken ; 
Love—the noon-glow lasts not long; 

But the star-crowned Angels hearken, 
And remember Sorrow’s song. 


BOOKS. 
ase Saie aoi 

SAMUEL LOVER.* 
Tur career of a man with the triple reputation of musician, 
painter, and poet, could not fail to be engaging, even had he not. 
also happened to be a humourist and an Irishman. We are, 
therefore, not a little indebted to Mr. Bayle Bernard for the 
pleasant and painstaking life of Samuel Lover that lies before us. 
But whilst we cordially own that Mr. Bernard has agreeably 
and instructively filled an undeniable blank in biographical litera- 
ture by this memoir, we are not agreed with him that substantial 
injustice has been done to Lover’s merits, either during his life- 
time or since his death. 

Under the influence of competition and high pressure, the: 
present public have become such believers in speciality, that 
they are incredulous of any approach to universal genius. 
The last generation was more easy-going, and in conse- 
quence more sympathetic with versatility, Still, Lover's con- 
temporaries must naturally have looked with suspicion on a 
“‘ Jack-of-so-many-Trades” as Lover, till he actually proved 
himself to have been master of them all. And it was to this very 
fact, we believe, that Lover owed a large share of his popularity. 
IIe was the “Admirable Crichton” of his day, and became a 
popular favourite, as much on account of his reputation for 
versatility as for his special achievements in any one department. 
True, the diversity of his gifts had, as Mr. Bernard says, “ diffused 
public attention over a wide group of particulars, and had neces- 
sarily placed some of them in a less distinct light than the others.” 
But “ omne ignotum pro mirifico” is human nature. Each of his 
admirers probably credited him with the possession, in the highest 
degree, of the particular gift of which he was least capable of 
judging ; and we are inclined to think that Lover was, on this 
ground, a gainer rather than a loser in his generation. It 
is right, however, that Lover's claims should be severally 
sernard undertakes that, they 


and candidly considered, as Mr. 





* The Life of Samuel Lover, R.H A.: Artistic, Literary, and Musical. With Selec- 
tions from his Unpublished Papers and Correspondence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 
vols. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1874. 
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Tall be, in the after-glow of his reputation, rather than in the 
heyday of his SUCCESS ; and Mr. Bernard’s idea of guaging the 
results of his various talents as accurately as possible, by com- 
paring them with the efforts of his contemporaries in literature 
and the fine arts, if imperfectly carried out, certainly has resulted 
in his succeeding in his attempt to place “ Irish art and literature,” 
with which he (Lover) was so much connected, ‘in a clearer and 
compacter view than has yet been given to the world ;” but whilst 
we doubtless meet with chapters full of able, if often over-lauda- 
tory criticisms of the Irish poets, painters, musicians, and novelists 
of this century in Mr. Bernard’s book, we frequently fail to discover 
their connection, either in point of contrast or of comparison, with 
the subject of his memoir. Still the biographer pursues his 
eccentric course with such enthusiastic bonhomie that we cannot 
find it in our hearts to quarrel with him. 

The following is a brief epitome of this discursive book, as 
far as Samuel Lover is himself concerned—for the selections 
from his unpublished papers that Mr. Bernard gives us does 
not call for any special notice: —Samuel Lover was born 
in Dublin in 1797, of Protestant parents. ‘‘His mother was a 
tender, patient, thoughtful woman, who watched over him with a 
love that was as judicious as it was gentle,” but unfortunately she 
did not live beyond his twelth year, for his father, a practical 
man of business, totally disregarding the zsthetic nature which 
the boy inherited from her, ruthlessly resolved that he should be, 
like himself, a stockbroker, and accordingly put him into his 
office. For-some time young Lover sat so conscientiously in 
«The Stocks,” that he almost seemed likely to justify his father’s 
belief in his destiny for dividends. But Apollo had taken much too 
exuberant an interest in the lad to surrender him so tamely to Libra, 
for all this time Lover was developing some half-dozen talents, 
the indulgence in any one of which his practical parent would have 
considered a serpent on the road to stock-broking reputation ; but 
when they combined into a many-headed monster that played the 
piano and plied the paint-brush with equal ease, and dashed off 
songs, poems, and dramas with graceful indifference, no wonder 
that sensible Mr. Lover senior took desperate measures to scotch 
the unnatural Hydra before finally succumbing to its accumulated 
horrors. When warnings failed, the father tried open resistance 
and ridicule. ‘The piano and paint-box were forbidden, story and 
song were made fun of or thrown into the fire. The contention 
culminated in the following characteristic manner: “ In addition 
to writing a play” ...... ‘to be acted in a loft,” young Lover 
had turned stage-carpenter and scene-painter, and constructed a 
fantoccini theatre, with all its little actors and appliances ; and 
his father, finding him one day deeply engaged amongst his 
puppets when he ought to have been among his clients, suddenly 
appeared as a kind of deus ex machina, poker in hand, and 
brought the performance to an unexpectedly violent close by the 
utter annihilation of the stage and its occupants, and indeed of 
everything concerned with the production of the drama but its un- 
fortunate author. A visit to London did not serve to lessen young 
Lover's distaste for business, and shortly aftcr his return he an- 
nounced to his amazed father his intention of entering on an artist’s 
career in Dublin. ‘This resolve, considering that he was ignorant 
of the first principles of painting, and could not count on anyassist- 
ance from his father, seemed as hopeless as it was hair-brained. 
Yet not only did he carry out his object, but even managed to 
improve his other talents so effectually, that we find him in a few 
years one of the recognised lions of Dublin society, when the 
Irish capital had again roused herself from the lethargy into which 
she had been sunk since the Union. Second only to Comerford 
as a miniature-painter, a charming composer, song-writer, and 


pianoforte-player, a racy raconteur of his own _ irresistible | 


Irish stories, as well as a wit full of the most spontaneous sparkle, 
no wonder that Lover justified Lady Morgan in informing him 
that, while writing the Life and Times of Salvator Rosa, she had 
insisted the more strongly on the evil of a parent resisting the 


natural bent of a son’s genius from her acquaintance with his | 


own case, ‘For my part,” said she, “if I had a son, and he 
desired to become a highwayman, I should certainly not oppose 
him ; on the contrary, I believe I should make him a present of 
a pair of pistols and a good horse to boot, and should say 
to him, ‘My dear boy, I am very unhappy at the choice 
you have made, but since the gallows is your vocation, in 
heaven’s name pursue it!’” Lover was not destined to re- 
main much longer in Ireland. The great success in London of his 
miniature of Paganini tempted him, a few years after his marriage 
with Miss Berrel, a Dublin lady, to try his fortunes in the English 
capital. Here he received a hearty welcome from the celebrities 


| and enduring.’ 


of the day. “When,” says Mr. Bernard, ‘in the green-room of 
Drury Lane he was presented to Malibran, she held out her hand 
to him, exclaiming, in the prettiest broken English, ‘ Will you 
lend me the loan of a gridiron?’ in allusion to his famous Irish 
story, and on apologising to Sydney Smith for twice addressing a 
note to him at the wrong number, nine or eleven instead of ten, 
the wit exclaimed, ‘There’s luck in odd numbers, says Rory 
O’More;’” and, by-the-by, we learn from Mr. Bernard’s narrative 
that “ Rory O’More,” the appearance of which certainly gave a 
quictus to the conventional English notion of the Irish comic song, 
was produced by Lover in deliberate response to Lady Morgan's 
challenge, ‘‘Do you think you could do better?” The remark- 
able success of ** Rory O’More ” as a song tempted Lover to make 
many others, and some of them superior, efforts in the same 
direction, such as “‘ Molly Carew” and ‘ Mary of Tipperary.” 
About this time he had added another leaf to his laurels by his 
felicitous illustrations of the ‘ Irish Horn-Book,” a famous 
satirical attack on the Irish tithe-system. ‘These latter carica- 
tures were anonymous, and indeed might have got Lover into 
trouble, had their authorship been made known; but his secret 
was so well kept by his confederates, that it never escaped during 
his lifetime. For many years to'come we find Lover not only 
painting, writing, and composing, but with unsubdued exuberance 
putting forth fresh pairs of hands in every direction. He sup- 
plied Madame Vestris with extravaganzas, Liston and Power with 
comediettas and farces, besides turning his hand successfully to 
novel-writing, and so producing his laughable Handy Andy. And 
to make a fresh application of the proverb that ‘‘ Many hands make 
light labour,” our Irish Briareus found himself so relieved by 
this refreshing interchange of good offices with himself, that far 
from doing his miniatures injustice by his versatility in other 
directions, he appears to have thus added greater freshness and 
freedom to their thought and finish. 

But the most practical of all proofs of the value of Lover's 
many-sidedness appeared when his eyes gave way, and he had to 
give up painting, his chief source of income. Rest was restoring 
his sight, when the discovery of photography put an end to 
miniature-painting, but encouraged by his success in society as a 
singer and story-teller, he determined on attempting an Irish 
entertainment in public. Ilis venture proved entirely successful 
in London, and afterwards in the Provinces, Ireland, and the 
United States, where he spent a couple of years, and became an 
immense favourite with the Americans. During this period he 
lost his wife, but married again a few years afterwards on his 
return to London, when he forsook public life himself, and 
took to oil-painting and _ libretto-writing, besides editing 
his collection of Irish lyrics. In his sixty-second year 
he joined the Volunteers, assisting at the establishment of 
the London Irish, net only as a committee-man, but also as 
one of its most energetic members on drill, and further aided the 
cause by a series of volunteer songs. In 1864 his lungs became 
so much affected that he was obliged to seek change of air in 
Jersey, and from this time till his death he declined gradually, 
and passed peacefully away in 1867. He lies buried in Kensal- 
Green Cemetery, and a tablet is to be seen in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, containing a simple and touching inscription 
to his memory. 

We have sufficiently indicated our own admiration of Lover's 
not very deep but singularly universal genius in the above epitome 
of Mr. Bernard’s memoir, but whilst giving him every credit for 
the unflagging laboriousness of his work, we cannot agree with Mr. 
| Bernard in his panegyric of Lover's patient fidelity to detail, if we 
are to understand him to apply it to his friend's writings and 
Ilis songs, 








| musical compositions as well as to his miniatures. 


| charm of simplicity, but it is precisely for the want of that perfect 
| harmony of detail which distinguishes all first-rate work, that 
}much the greater portion of Lover's productions will not live. 

But some of his Irish, and even English, poems have become part 
of our nineteenth-century literature. J/andy Andy and several of 
| his shorter humorous efforts in prose will continue to be popular, 
and not a few of his airs will be sung by our great-grandchildren, 
| So much for the author. Of the man we could say even more, 
| but nothing more happily than Mr. Bayle Barnard. ‘ He was not 

one who gained our admiration at the cost of our respect. Genius 
'in his case was not called upon to supply the cloak of charity. 
| His life was pure and honourable, and the talents that adorned it 


| were but the embroidery on a substance that was in itself sound 
j ’ 
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MISS SMEDLEY’S NEW POEMS.* 

‘Tuts volume contains much very beautiful verse, and something 
more than beautiful verse, some very delicate rendering of the 
truest beauty and pathos of human life. The first of the two 
dramatic poems here given contains,—not, perhaps, the most 
beautiful poetry in the volume, for the lyrics in the second are 
more perfect in their way than anything else in it,—but 
much the most of art and of dramatic life. ‘ Blind Love” is 
founded on the same idea as Wilkie Collins’s very disagreeable 
novel, Poor Miss Finch, only in this case it is the hero, not the 
heroine, who is blind, and the fatal mistake of the restored sight, | 
which is to distinguish at the first instant the true object of the 
‘blind love’ of the previous years, is made by him, and not by 
her. The brilliant earthly beauty is singled out by the couched 
eyes, instead of the paler but deeper spiritual loveliness of her 
who has so long given her heart’s love, and the impression on the 
hero’s imagination caused by that first use of the restored eyesight 
remains after the mistake is corrected. ‘The eager waywardness 
of selfish genius prevails over the claims of gratitude and fidelity, 
and Raymond gives his love to her who most kindled and piqued 
his fancy, instead of to her who had thrown her whole heart and 
life into her devotion to him. ‘The object of the play is to paint 
the blindness of love in many senses,—the blindness of that first 
love of Raymond's, which was apparently killed by physical vision, 
—the blindness of that better and most trusting love of Hope’s 
which never saw the danger to which the new world opened by 
her lover’s vision might expose her own heart,—and lastly, the 
moral blindness of the mutual passion which leads Raymond and 
Avice astray. All these are painted with sweetness and subtlety, 
though Miss Smedley seems to us to make her chief male char- 
acters in this play somewhat too harsh, as though roughness 
and strength were allied. The blind man’s grumbling old 
father is painted—up to thé last Act—with features needlessly re- 
pulsive ; and the impetuous selfishness of Raymond himself con- 
veys something of the feeling of rude excess, both while he is 
plotting to break the engagement with Hope, and afterwards 
when he is coldly resenting the disobedience of his wife’s passion- 
ate mood. To say nothing of the perfectly incredible rapidity 
with which Raymond’s genius gratifies his ambition—whieh has 
something outré about it,—the idealism of the play seems, oddly 
enough, to go less beyond reality where it is dealing with the 
highest, than where it touches the least admirable characters. Hope 
is beautiful from beginning to end, but Damer Grey, Raymond, 
and Avice, especially the two former, jar on us beyond what 
the dramatic situation requires, except here and there where they 
seem to be mellowed by the influence of Hope’s gentleness. The 
scene in which Raymond tries to tell his change of heart to 
Hope, and is foiled by the simple trust and fidelity of her love 
for him, seems to us full of the truest beauty and force :— 

“ Hope. I was a child 

When first you made me love you. Looking back 

The time before that far beyinning seems 

Like a vague dream before a lovely day, 

For I began to live then. You should know 

Better than I, the manner and the growth— 

It is myself, [ cannot speak of it. 





Oh, you were jesting when you doubted me ; 
There’s not a word of love you ever spoke, 
Not a kind look, nay, not a turn of the voice 
Dropping to tenderness, which stays not here [touching her heart. 
Recalled a thousand times, making sweet fire 
Under the common talk, which no man sees, 
To feed the happy fulness of my life. 
Sure you would mock me if I told you all, 
[f I could show you (as I could) the leaf 
On yonder maple which the sun just kissed 
When somewhere in last June you said you loved me; 
Or the soft inch of moss which pressed my foot 
When you compelled that answer from my lips 
Which had so long been ringing in my heart. 
Nay, but for shame I could tell deeper things, 
Yet have I told too much. 

R rym ‘aside ). Must I hear this? 
My punishment is greater than my fault. 

[Aloud, taking Hope's hands. 









Hear me! 





Hope. Alas, your grasp is hard! It hurts! 
T never wronged you by a thought. 

Raymond (drops her hands and turns away). O peace! 
Do not look at me so—tell me—be sure 
You speak bare truth—if you could know me guilty, 
Worthless, 2 wretch for common speech to spurn 
d you give me up? 








And priests to preach of, woul 
Speak, would you? 

Hope. By this anguish in your voice 
You are not jesting. Dear, if you have erred, 





» Smedley. London: Macmillan. 


* Tio Dramatic Poems. By Menella Bu 


Some passion struck you—men may do the wrongs 
Which women dream of, being tempted less; 
But all are sinners in the sight of God. 
You are so noble, that you charge your scul 
With passages and moments which escape 
The common record. Tell, or tell me not, 
The pang which shakes your conscience, I am sure 
It touches not my love. 
Raymond. O ignorance 
To which the blackest secret in the abyss 
Of miserable nature seems a cloud 
Melting against the daylight! Words so sweet 
Which make the heart so bitter! Irony 
Cutting the sharper that it means to heal ! 
Hate me! You must, you shall! 
Hope (with her hands on his arm). I claim my right 
In this new grief—being yours it must be mine, 
Was it not always so, my Raymond? -Think 
That the familiar darkness holds you still 
Where, trust me, you would miss the faithful voice 
And unforsaking clasp. Are they less yours 
Because your night is inward? 0, I am bold 
To count myself for something! Call to mind 
That precious sorrow of the Past, which drew 
Such comfort from my love, that I was glad 
Once for a selfish moment, when I felt 
That I was all your world. Chide me for that! 
I am your servant now, and you my world, 
But that’s no change. 
Raymond. It is impossible ! 
Hope. No confidence can wound like this withholding. 
If for my sake you hide a pain, remember 
Ere it can prick your heart it pierces mine. 
Nay, if you will not trust me, I must fear 
You love me less. 
Raymond (aside). It burns me here—to death! 
I cannot utter it.” 
Damer Grey’s description of Hope on her death-bed, when his 
son, her former lover, summoned to take leave of her, shrinks back 
from the meeting, asking how he shall find her, is something 
more than beautiful :— 
“ Raymond. Lead and I follow—yet a word—I fear 
I may take flight upon the threshold. Tell me 
That I may know how to constrain myself. 
What shall I see? 
Grey. O, nothing terrible. 
Dying is not so different from living. 
For fairness, pallor; and for speaking, sighing ; 
And for the careless shining of young eyes 
Washed bright by easy tears, a faint far glory 
Reflected from the place at which they gaze, 
To which they go.” 
Again, how fine is the line in which Hope expresses the sense of 
pain which the approach of death brings her !— 


[ Weeps. 


“Tam beyond your sorrows and my own.” 
Nor is the play deficient in fine lines of a different species of 
beauty, the beauty of wisdom, as distinguished from that of 
feeling ; as when one of the characters says :— 
“To weariness 
Comes never rest,—it comes but to content 
Which lies and contemplates the thing that is, 
Needing no dreams.” 
The delicacy of the conception and execution of the heroine's 
character is unmistakable. It is not often given even to poets 
to paint ‘ fair saints’ so as to touch our hearts, but in this Miss 
Smedley has succeeded,—succeeded much better, we may say, 
than, in the somewhat straggling dramatic piece which follows 
her little play, she succeeds in painting a saint who is not fair. 
We cannot say we greatly admire ‘“‘ Four Scenes from a Life,” as 
a whole, though there are very fine touches in it, and fragments 
which here and there recall ‘the touch of a vanished hand and 
the sound of a voice that is still.” No one who knew the late 
Frederick Maurice will read this piece without frequently being 
reminded of him in Miss Smedley’s verse. The following, for 
instance, might have been written either of the late Mr. Robertson 
or of Mr. Maurice, but applies more strikingly to the latter:— 
“ Markham. Well I know 
The world hath dreamers, and they have their place 
In the world’s work ; to keep alive the light 
Which others walk by. If he’s one of these 
Seaford. ©! spare your ‘If ’—he labours like the sea 
Without a pause—what looks afar like Rest 
Is but the softer toil which moulds and smooths 
After uprooting. He hath made a name ; 
The People know him. If a whirlwind drops 
One of these trenchant ‘ Whys’ which pierce the depths 
And reach the shallows, so that lip to lip 
Tosses amazing words, and all the world 
Grows intimate with unsolved mysteries 
And fights for things unknown, and builds its towers 
To guard no vineyard, but a wilderness 
(Our civilised religion hath such broils), 
At such a season, men will ask each other 
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‘But what said Cyril?’ and the answer given 
Be more conclusive than a victory ; 
In truth, a seed of Peace, which being watered, 
Becomes a mighty shelter. 

Markham. You surprise me ! 
I ever deomed his argument too fine : 
For common fingers ; silver threads that slip 
Without a knot. 

Seaford. Nay, but the greatest men 
Lay hands on all. They feed us, like the skies, 
With light for rich and poor, unjust and just.” 


But it was by no means a dramatic idea to introduce fragments 


of the debate of a ‘ Church Congress” into a poem, nor can we | 


think that Miss Smedley has succeeded even in vindicating the 
relevancy of her hero’s fine words to discussions of that nature. 
The fault of this second dramatic poem, which is in no sense a 
play, is its want of vigour even as a sketch of a single character. 
Miss Smedley undertakes to exhibit the mind of her hero in its 
conflict with doubt, but she really only shows us a mind putting 
doubt forcibly aside. That may be occasionally aright thing to do, 
but it is not the attitude in which the structure of a spiritual 
nature can be shown. Nor is it enough to say—though it be a fine 
and true saying in itselfwhat Miss Smedley makes Cyril say, that 
the real difficulty of faith lies not in making intellectual assump- 
tions without evidence, since those men who reject the Christian 
faith make such assumptions probably in considerably greater 
numbers than Christian believers themselves, but in genuinely 
believing these assumptions when you have made them :— 
“ Cyril. Faith is the only obstacle to faith, 
The barrier is the threshold—we believe not 
Because if we believe—we must believe ! 
Nothing but this, although the names be legion ; 
And, this refusal over, we may frame 
For our uneasy hearts a thousand faiths 
All without evidence ; like one who draws 
A magic circle round him and is safe 
In fancy, girt by threatening images 
And pressure of strange phantoms, while he thinks 
If once he cross the ring he perishes ; 
But let him cross it, lo, the blinding smoke 
Melts from his eyes, the wide earth welcomes him, 
He goes among the glorious distances 
And feels the breezes and the lights of heaven ! 
‘Only not that,’ (so said he) ‘ only not 
The music of my childhood ’—but it comes, 
God grant it comes not late, and there is peace.” 
This is no doubt true. You can act on assumptions which you 
don’t believe, for you do so in every game of chance. It is quite 
true that even without believing the principle on which he acts, 
every intellectual man acts on an assumption of some theoretic prin- 
ciple almost every hour of his life, or could not act at all. But then 
acting on a conjecture and acting on a faith is a very different 
thing ; and you cannot turn evena good conjecture into a faith by 
any force of moral volition. A faith commands you, not you it. 
And though it is far happier for a man to act on a genuine belief 
than on one of many possible conjectures, he must see a light 
which others do not always see, before even the first wish of his 
conscience and heart can become more than a heartfelt wish—a 
faith. The greatest beauty by far in this second dramatic piece is 
to be found in the two or three songs it contains. Take this, 
for instance, which strikes us as very lovely :— 
“ Film after film the Distance lies 
Away from our pursuing eyes, 
Till, having sweetly pondered through 
Each lovely change of light and hue, 
They rest upon the final blue. 


Fold after fold the bud receives 
Summer’s soft fire among its leaves; 
The message reaches one by one, 
They thrill, they heave with life begun— 
The Rose lies open to the sun! 
So pierces Life, while hour by hour, 
The slow heart opens like a flower, 
So spreads the long expanse of Love 
For eyes which lingering as they move 
Pause not until they pass above.” 
The author of that is a true poet, however limited may be her 
Tange,—and there are other little songs here of equal, and some 
might say of greater, beauty. But Miss Smedley’s success is chiefly 
With delicate conceptions and fine tints. Her men are a little 
too masculine, a little too volitional. They jar and rather over- 
power us with their energy, whether it be energy for good, or 
energy for ill. 


SYLVIA’S CHOICE.* 
We have been unjust both to this touching story and to the 
reading public, in that we have not long ago done what we could 





* Sylvia's Choice, 2 yols, By Georgiana M. Craik. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


| to introduce them to each other, But we have suffered poetical 
| justice for our neglect, inasmuch as we have, at length, read it ata 
' season when the weather has certainly rendered any further cause 
| of depression—for the story is painful as well as touching—quite 

superfluous. But neither bitter cold, nor snow-laden atmo- 
sphere, nor black heavens, nor all the other wiutry ills that flesh 
| is heir to, could so excite our self-commiseration as to deaden 
| our sympathy with the hero of this admirable story, whose sad 
| fate is described in very simple, but very touching language. We 
| almost make the sorrows of the loving and devoted, but weak and 


| nerveless man our own. In his hour of greatest need he is 


angrily taunted by his wife with his want of courage and energy, 
of strength of will, of resource, of all useful knowledge, and 
accused of culpable neglect and selfish carelessness, in’ not having 
foreseen and warded off the impending ruin; and worse than all, 
informed, with scarce an attempt to veil the naked cruelty of the 
truth, that she had only married him for his money and his 
position. It is a perfect picture of utter, hopeless dejection ; too 
weak for despair, too gentle for scorn and indignation ; of a heart 
too loving to stand alone, yet not strong enough to break ; of a life 
of the affections suddenly left desolate ; of occupations and interests 
too various and shallow to be pursued in poverty ; of a conscience 
keen enough to desire to set up again fortunes that his thoughtless- 
ness had wrecked, but of a mind too unpractical to see, and a will too 
weak to take any road tosuch a consummation. ‘The hopeless, dreary 
desolation of such a nature is more intensely pitiable than that of 
a stronger and deeper one, that could, though through a greater 
agony, at least catch glimpses of possible, if distant, peace and 
joy. We have seldom read a passage in fiction that has touched 
us more by its pathos than the account of the last few weeks in 
England, of the kindly, sensitive, loving Richard Duncombe, after 
it has been decided to ship him off to Australia—on the pretence 
that he might retrieve his fortunes in the Colonies-- and to establish 
his wife and little daughter in her old home with her parents. We 
wish we could give the entire chapter unmutilated :— 


“<¢T'll borrow a hundred pounds of you,’ he said to Sir William.— 
‘Yes; you will give me more than that, I know, if I want it, but I shall 
never pay yon back what I take, so draw in your purse-strings, and 
lend me nothing more than what I ask for. The groans of those poor 
people who are to get their thirteen and twopence in the pound are 
sounding in my ears already, and the weight of their unpaid thousands 
is lying on my shoulders. I don’t know, and I shal! never know, how 
much of the burden of that load I ought to bear,—but I know that I 
want little enough to add other debts to it to make it heavier.’ . 
‘You are my Mentor, and I am an unwilling Telemachus,’ he said to his 
father-in-law once, with one of his sad laughs. ‘I know I am adead-weight 
on your hands—but it won’t last much longer now. The ‘ Lyra’ sails on 
the 15th, you say? Well, she shall take me out in her—and then your 
work will be done, and you may all sit together that night and drink to 
my success in the new world. “Success, and a long life there!” I think 
that may be the form of the toast.’ And then he laughed again, and 
Sir William looked at him doubtfully, not knowing whether he spoke in 
jest or earnest, and coughed a little uneasy cough. He stood by the 
nursery window one day, murmuring some verses to himself while the 
child played. She was playing with the animals out of a Noah’s ark on 
the window-sill, and he had been playing with Noah’s animals too, but 
presently his thoughts had strayed away from Noah, and he had begun 
to murmur those lines that she could not hear.—‘ What are you saying, 
Papa ?’ cried curious Sylvia, tugging at his sleeve. And then, after a 
moment or two, he sat down, and took her on his knees and turned her 
face to him.—‘ What am I saying? Listen, and see if you can under- 
stand,’ he said :— 

“Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams, away. 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll ; 
And would you learn the spells that drown my soul ? 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 
—‘I don’t like it,’ said Sylvia, with precipitation. She had been listening, 
knitting her soft brows, and contemplating her father with a solemn 
gaze.—‘ Why don’t you like it, little one ?” he asked.—‘ I don’t think it’s 
pretty. It sounds so sad,’ she said.—‘ Yes, it sounds sad. But many sad 
things are very true things. Sometimes the sad things are the truest 
of all. Sylvia,’ he said suddenly, ‘when you grow up to be a big girl 
will you remember how we used to play together, will you re- 
member the old study where we used to be so happy ?’—‘I should 
|like to go back there,’ said Sylvia with decision.—‘Should you? 
| Well, I am afraid you will never go back any more, but—give me a bit 
of paper, and I'll seo if I can make a picture of it; let us see which of 
| us can recollect all about it best.’ He got a piece of paper, and sat down 
at the table, with the child still upon his knees, and began to make a 
drawing of the room they both had known so well. It was an incorrect, 
| unsatisfactory little sketch, but the child watched its progress with 
| intense interest and delight...... Presently, as she wriggled about 
| upon his knee, her elbow swept the picture he had been making from 
| the table, and it fell upon the floor. A few minutes afterwards she ran 
| away and forgot it; and then poor Richard Duncombe picked it up, 
| and looked at it for a moment or two, and folded it up, and carried it 
from the room. There was a sort of feminine tenderness about him 
that made him do things sometimes like a woman. He took the poor 
little sketch, and kissed the bit of it that stood for Sylvia, and locked it 
in his desk. ‘She will never miss it,’ he said to himself. There were 
a few childish scratches of the pencil in one corner that she had made. 


| 
| 
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They had been meant to represent a house, They bore no resemblance 
to any object under heaven, but Richard Duncombe’s lip quivered as he 
looked at them,—not only to-day, but on many a day after this, when 
the sea lay between him and Sylvia, and no memorial but this remained 
to him of a thing that the little hand had touched.” 

And though the reverse of a pleasing picture, that of the wife is 
even cleverer ; it is one of a creature perfectly heartless, and yet 
it is saved from any charge of unnatural monstrosity by the 
almost pathetic selfishness of the woman, who can _ think 
of and realise no grief or trouble but her own; who shakes 
in passionate and helpless rage the chains which, by no 
fault or act of her own, bind her to the obscure poverty which 
she loathes, and grinds her teeth at the credulous and helpless 
husband who never guarded the, for her, sole treasure—his wealth, 
and now holds her in the hated bondage of a tie, all the conditions 
of which, in her favour, she feels to have been broken. Nothing can 
be more revolting, or more illustrative of the worldly, conventional 
views of heartless fashion, than the calm, cold exchange of 
opinions—if opinions that are the same can be exchanged— 
between the mother and daughter, first on the subject of the 
marriage, and afterwards on the best way of disposing of the 
weak cause, as he is deemed, of their misfortunes; and the 
difference in their selfish feeling for the poor, despised, and aban- 
doned incubus of a husband, is described with a keen and true 
perception of the greater charity and pitifulness which temper 
the selfishness of age, and the longing for pleasure and.triumph 
which sharpen the sense of injury in youth. 

Again, there is a third and lighter shade of selfishness in 
Sir William, the father, due partly to the less self-occupied nature 
of aman, and partly to the fact that the trouble touches him 
more lightly than it touches his wife, on whom the daughter, in 
her misery, leans. The common-place,.good-natured, indolent 
Baronet is sketched with a hand faithful to nature, both when he 
sits as father and as grandfather; and Ferrar, to whom Sylvia is 
engaged, is another excellent portraiture of worthy common- 
placeness, with, perhaps, more principle and more purpose in 
Jife, but with even less of any warmth of nature. Indeed, one 
of the defects of the book is that all poor Sylvia’s friends, when 
her father is gone, are common-place and worldly, with only just 
so much good-nature—her mother is without any—as consists 
with strict mediocrity ; and that there is no admixture of a higher 
type of character; but that suddenly, when the course of the 


story changes, the places of these ordinary people know them no | 


more for us, and we turn to altogether another scene, where 
heart and mind, and not rank and fashion, direct the far simpler, 
but deeper current of events. There is a short interregnum, 


during which Sylvia is the bright, particular star, alternately of | 
the one and the other sphere, and she shines not only | 
as the central, but as far the brightest luminary. Not that, 
she is so original a conception as either her father or| 


her mother, but she is quite as natural, and far more 
attractive. Her struggles for independence enlist all our sym- 
pathies—whether they are made to free her from the trammels of 
an uncongenial lover, or to enable her to take the place, which 


—— 
| *Let her take her bonnet off, Drayton,’ [Mr. Duncombe has assumed 
the name of Drayton]—‘and we'll have some tea. I wish you 
| would ring the bell, and let me speak to them about getting tea’_ 
|‘ There will be time enough for that presently.’-—‘No, there won't be 
| time. You don’t know how long they take to do things here, Will 
you ring for me?’ and he turned appealingly to Sylvia.—Mr. Duncombe 
laughed, and went to the bell and rang it. ‘What a wilful fellow you 
| are!’ he said.—‘ Well, why don’t you do whatI tell you? IfI wasa 
| little stronger on my Jegs I would have my own way.’—‘It seems to me 
| that you get your own way pretty well, without much strength in your 
legs.’—‘ This is my stick,’ he said abruptly to Sylvia, lifting up a stout 
staff from the side of his chair, and displaying it to her. ‘I can get 
| along pretty well with this now. I walk up and down the room when I 

get left alone. It’s a good strong stick. Try it.’—Sylvia took it from 
| him, but she did not quite know how to try it. ‘It seems beautifully 
| strong,’ she only ventured to say ignorantly after a moment.—‘I wish 
| you would ring that bell again. I don’t believe you pulled it so as to 
|make it sound. Oh yes!—here they are at last! Sarah,’"—a servant 
| had come into the room, and he began to address her eagerly,—‘ I want 

you to get tea—tea for us all, you understand,—and get something with 
| it—ham—or beef—or—what have you downstairs ?’—‘Oh, we don't 
| want any meat. Please don’t get any meat,’ Sylvia said entreatingly; 
| but he only knitted his brows, and went on as if he did not hear her,— 
‘Have you any ham in the house ?’—* Yes, Sir,’ Sarah answered.— Then 
fry some ham,—and don’t be an hour about it.’ 


—*‘ You shouldn't interfere 
with me when I'm giving orders,’ he said to Sylvia in a tone of reproach 
as soon as the door had closed.—‘ But you shouldn’t order a meal like 
that when we don’t want it,’ she answered, half laughing.—‘ J want it, 
whether you do or not. You seem to me to be beginning, just like your 
father, to assume that I don’t know what I’m about.’—‘ Ob no, indeed I 
don’t do that.’—‘ Well, don’t strike in again when I’m telling people 
what to do.’” 








THE ART TEACHINGS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH* 


THERE are in the present day two distinctive manners of thought, 
—they may respectively be termed the “ progressive” and the 
‘‘ retrospective ;” the one lives in the present and the future, the 
other, glancing backwards, seeks to explain the present by the 
past and the past by the present, to evidence that all that has 
| been, is, and will be is a sequence. ‘The subject of Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
| book is one of the links of a chain by which we may reach a 
| distant and long-buried past. Pictorial representations of sacred 
| subjects may be regarded from a threefold point of view,— 
las art pur et simple, as a powerful means of instruction, 
and as valuable documentary evidence. Sacred art must, we 
| think, be regarded as the highest development of the artistic 
|mind, and it is the most exacting, since it requires nothing 
less than an entire absence of self-consciousness. The art 
student may paint a fairly good secular picture, himself re- 
taining a considerable amount of self-consciousness and a desire 
that the stamp of his own individual hand should be recognised, 
in the pose of this figure and the grace of that drapery ; but it 
is otherwise with sacred art. As self advances, divine inspiration 
retires, and the picture becomes a mere representation of men and 
women, of luscious fruits and fair landscapes, portrayed with more 
or less appreciation of beauty. The painter of Christian pictures 
must be himself a Christian, working humbly in simplicity and 
truth. The object of sacred art should be, as Mr. Tyrwhitt tells 
us, ‘not to work on the spectator, but at the great subject,” 
until he has comparatively little inclination to criticise the fore- 


neces — varnleed a ena 94 2 one — ge ne | shortening of an arm or the purity of a flesh-tint. But it is as 

ai eids, She Comte to _- ae Seen me Sees Oe ae |evidencing the teaching, rather than the art of the Primitive 

effort to persuade and convince those around her rather than put | Church, that Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt has given us the results of careful 
, that Mr. ‘ ‘ f 





herself in painful opposition, the respectful love to her grand- 
parents and gratitude to her lover, and yet the shy firmness which 
opposes itself to their worldly principles and selfish wills, and 
finally achieves its purpose and takes its stand by the right—are 
all beautifully drawn characteristics of a sweet and pure, though 


independent nature. Whether it is at all probable that, during | 


this interregnum, Sylvia could spend half her time with her father 
and half with her mother, without her fashionable acquaintances 


discovering her plebeian tastes and vulgar occupations, we leave to | 
the authoress’s consideration. The tale is much too good to admit | 


of our carping at trifles; and for the same reason, we decline to 
pass judgment on the probability of so daintily brought upa 
young lady taking so cheerfully to her attic bedroom and her 
menial duties. The lover who ultimately carries off this charming 
Sylvia is, of course, a hard-working littérateur, much older than 
herself, and of the despotic type of character which is supposed 
by so many authoresses to captivate superior girls. However, his 
is not the most objectionable variety. Ile does not preach, 
nor train, nor cruelly break her in; he only loves her heartily, 
but puts on no airs to cover his natural roughness. We will leave 
our readers on pleasant terms with him and with the authoress, 
who, in her sketch of Mr. Britton, exhibits, for the first time in 
this story, a sense and power of humour. We will introduce him 
as a crusty convalescent, when Sylvia and her father go to cheer 
him after an illness :— 


jand laborious work; of inspection of the paintings in the 


Catacombs at Rome and Ravenna, with mosaics and other pro- 
| ductions of art, and references to the writings of Bosio, Arnighi, 
'and Bottari, and to Mr. Parker’s collection of Roman and other 
| photographs. 

| ‘There has arisen in thoughtful minds, from time to time, a pre- 
| judice against introducing any representations, whether on canvas 
lor on stone, of the human form, or even of any created being, 
into places destined for worship. The Hebrew believed him- 
self forbidden to make such similitudes, the Mussulman also, 
but faney and a craving to produce form and colour developed 
itself here in what we still term arabesque; if he might not 
portray living and breathing creatures, he occupied pencil 
and brush with scrolls, flowers, and monstrosities, such as 
never existed, and which must sooner or later degenerate, as 
they did, into the inventions of a debased taste. Independently 
of the prohibition contained in the Second Commandment, it was 
| not surprising that the Hebrew should regard with abhorrence 
| representations which were worshipped by the nations around 
i him, and which even his own people were prone to set up 
| as gods. Our own Puritan forefathers were imbued with 
a similar feeling, when with an unsparing hand they swept 
| i The Art Teachings of the Primitive Church, By the Rey. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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eee . . . . . re ni : 
from our churches images and pictures, and introduced a | terribly ghastly pictures of Danses Macabre, were not as revolt- 


severe and to many an unattractive form of worship. 
becomes & question worthy of attention, in a day when educa- 


It | ing as they are to us. 


The introduction into the Medieval Church of vast numbers of 


tion, secular and religious, occupies the thoughts of the people, | pictures of apocryphal saints and miracles, is probably to be 


whether we shall reject a very powerful means of instruc- | attributed to the fact, that the greatest number of art patrons 
tion because it 1s, if carelessly employed, capable of abuse and | were ecclesiastics, for whom pictures were painted to order ; an 


the admission that pictures are an aid to instruction is an admis- 
sion of weakness, not necessarily on the part of the instructor, 
but on that of the instructed. To the educated, pictures are 
comparatively unnecessary, save as sources of pleasure ; to the 
child and the peasant they teach by the eye what the ear might 
fail to comprehend, and it is the untaught mind—he who needs 
art-teaching most—who is the most likely to regard art-repre- 
sentations as a fetiche. 

The Primitive Church would be less in danger of falling into the 
sin of idolatry than the Church at a later period. When Christ 
had so recently ascended, the incense of his presence still pervaded 
his Church, and she would have little disposition to regard with 
adoration representations even of him, much less of his disciples. 
The early Christians lived in an atmosphere of art, they were sur- 
rounded by mosaics, frescoes, by inlaid pavements more or less 
elaborately executed. It is uncertain when first art was employed 
in the Early Church, but the first art teachings were, in all pro- 
bability, adaptations from heathen art ; certain symbols which we 
now regard as belonging exclusively to Christianity were, in 
reality, objects of common representation among the Gentiles, 
—such were the vine and the shepherd, which our Lord 
himself taught us to regard as symbolical of himself and of 
his Church. ‘The vine and the shepherd were two of the most 
familiar objects of every-day life, and as such were some of the 
most frequently represented ; this illustrative adaptation of ob- 
jects of common life to explain the spiritual life is one of the 
most powerful means of preaching to the multitude. In addition 
to symbolical teaching, the Primitive Church looked to Scripture 
for subjects for art-representations ; so long as she held fast to 
Scripture, she was not likely to fall away from Trath. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt apologises for carrying his subject beyond the Primitive 


into the Medieval Church ; he needs no apology for the chapters | 


in which he leads the reader from the simplicity of the Early 
Church through various decades, until he is finally landed in the 
period which cherished representations of Danses Macabre and 
parallel horrors. Indeed they are among the most interesting of 
a very interesting book. 

In the absence of any authentic picture of our Lord, two distinct 
In the very early Church he was 


ideals have been represented. 
Then men’s minds became 


portrayed as the ‘*Good Shepherd.” 
divided,—one party read, ‘‘ He hath no form nor comeliness ;” the 
other, ** Thou art fairer than the children of men.” ‘The Fathers 


differed on this point,—Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul- | 
lian, with Basil, and Cyril of Alexandria, are for the uncomely ideal; | 


while Gregory of Nyssen, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, and heodoret are on the side of beauty. 
distresses of Italy during the period from Alaric to Attila, and 
the settlement of the Lombards in the northern plains, gave an 
ascetic turn to the thoughts of the monks and cloistered clergy, 
who alone were able to keep up a practice of art. 
suffered from the ravages of Alboin had little spirit for enjoy- 


ment of beauty. As time went on, it even seemed to them a 


snare and a delusion, and they ceased to wish even to pro- | 
As | 


duce it, because of anguish of spirit and cruel bondage. 
they looked for the day of the Lord to end the fury of 
the oppressor, so he became more and more the avenging 


Judge. ‘ After the tenth century the Good Shepherd is seen no 
more. .... . Christ appears more and more melancholy and 
terrible. Ile is the Rex tremendx majestatis of a Dies Tre.” 


With this another change is to be observed—the Church has need 
of a ministry of intercession, the Virgin Mother is gradually intro- 
duced into the art-teaching of the period, first in conjunction 
with her Son, afterwards as mediator with that Son, then become 
the Judge. 

The writings of the Middle Ages were of a similarly gloomy cast ; 
it was sought to frighten men into goodness, by displaying what 
the writer or the painter conceived to be the torments of the con- 
demned. It is ever to be regarded as indicative of a low tone of 
thought and feeling, when slavish fear, instead of the higher prin- 
ciple of love, is employed by the Church as an agent to keep men 
in the right path, But we may not altogether judge past ages by the 
standard of our own times. 'l’o a half-civilised people, surrounded 
by tumult and bloodshed, monkish legends of Last Judgments, 


of bringing certain evils in its train. Let it be understood that | individual of unhealthy temperament had a dream which his 


brethren described as a divine revelation,—it became the subject 
of a picture, and the abbey or church in which it reposed was 
enriched by the offerings of the credulous. We believe we are 
right in assuming that wherever sensational pictures are sought 
to be introduced—and by “sensational” we mean realistic 
representations of our Lord's sufferings on the Cross, the martyr- 
dom of saints, &c.—there the teaching of the Church has lost 
its power, if it has not become positively corrupt, and the faith 
of the people is weak ; a craving for sensation, whether in litera- 
ture or art, is never a sign of health, for sensation and vigour are 
as wide apart as is the garish light of a gas-lit saloon from the full 
light of the sun. We think we are right in believing that for the 
first 300 years, whatever pictures may have been pressed into the 
service of Christ’s Church, the Christian worship and sacraments 
were conducted in a more homely and natural temper ; faith and 
belief were strong enough to dispense with sensational works of art, 
which inspire at best but a feverish and unreal devotion. Soon after 
this period dangers appear to threaten from within, for the Council 
of Illiberis, about 305, ordains in one of its canons that ‘no picture 
shall be in a church, lest that which is worshipped or adored be 
painted on its walls.” There must early have existed a difference 
of opinion on this subject, as we find at the end of the fourth 
century Paulinus of Nola ornamenting his Church of St. Felix 
and painting a catacomb with Scriptural subjects, and with pic- 
tures symbolical of the Trinity ; while near the same time 
Epiphanius, going through a village in Palestine, and observing a 
curtain on which was painted a figure of Christ, or of some saint, 
hanging before the door of the church, rent it, and advised its 
being used as a winding-sheet for some poor man. 

We are sorry that the limits of this notice forbid our discussing 





Possibly the | 


Those who 





more fully the chapters devoted to the ‘Catacombs and their 
Paintings ;” ‘*Mosaies;” ‘The Cross;” ‘The Lombards ;” 
‘and ‘The General Chapter,” all of which are full of interest. 
of Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt’s, which, being novel to 
| ourselves, may be to some of our readers, we will 
give before we conclude. In a _ fourth fifth-century 
relief of the Way to the Cross, in the new Lateran Museum, 
our Lord appears to be crowned with something resembling 
flowers. This,” says Mr. Tyrwhitt, ‘is of great interest, and in 
particular to the author of these pages, who thinks it possible 
that the same idea may have struck the workman, which he re- 
members occurred to him during many walks round Jerusalem,— 
that the crowning with thorns was not an additional torture, but 
only a wreath, made in mockery, of the wild hyssop, which springs 
from the ruined walls of Solomon, and may have grown there as 
freely, except among Ierod’s restorations, on that central day of 


One suggestion 
so 
or 


the world’s history.” 
| We think Mr. Tyrwhitt’s book cannot fail to be acceptable 
to many, who, in this day of inquiry, desire to make themselveS 
acquainted with the teaching of the Primitive Church, and it is 
certainly very interesting. 


FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN.* 
As a novel, For Sceptre and Crown is a work of little interest 
or importance. The story, which runs through it like a stream 
through a mountainous tract, very often invisible, and invariably at 
the lowest level, does not by itself rise above a third-rate French 
novelette, contains no characters of any mark or originality, and 
is stuffed with incidents of the oldest sensational quality and 
style. The good young man, who is so pure and so beautiful, 
and is therefore in relations with the dissolute wife of a scound- 
relly banker, and in love with the sweetest of young countesses ; 
the Jesuit priest, who can commit all crimes in the cause of right 
and truth; the meaningless German officer, all patriotism, love, 
and courage ; the Lutheran candidatus, all evangelical piety, who 
tries to murder his rival by preaching hell to him when he is ill; 
the gentle girl, who rewards the meaningless officer; and the 
bankeress, of the Brinvilliers type, who poisons her rival in 
a military hospital by scratching her face with scissors dipped in 
pus ; all these are very customary people, we hope very unreal, and 


we are certain very tedious, They are, however, of no import- 





* for Sceptre and Crown. By Gregor Samarow. Londou: Henry 8S. King and Co. 
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ance, mere figures posted to mark the localities, and to limit the 
movements of the much more important bodies of men under 
review. The form of a novel has only been adopted in order 
that Gregor Samarow, the name assumed by an author who is 
certainly a Hanoverian and presumably a statesman, may recount 
the events of 1870 on the Continent, may display his singular 
knowledge of the arguments which then moved statesmen and 
diplomatists, and may use his exceptional power of analysis in 
describing the appearance, intellects, and habitual ways of 
the men who just then controlled the fortunes of Ger- 
many and the Continent, or suffered from their development. 
The book is crowded with diplomatic dialogues, the only 
fault in which is that they are a little too Thucydidean, 
and convey ideas of which the persons who make the speeches 
were probably hardly conscious, and with sketches of which 
the principal drawback is that they are too honorific. The 
writer insinuates something, we do not know what, about the 
Crown Prince of Hanover ; he leaves the impression that General 
Arentschild, the Hanoverian Commander-in-Chief, was a popular 
imbecile ; he gently quizzes the Russian Envoy at Hanover, and he 
describes the Papal agent, Count Rivero, whoever he may intend 
him for, as a fanatic villain ; but in general he gives but the best 
side of his subject, and indicates weakness or treachery only by 


touches so subtle as to be almost imperceptible. Apparently, too, | 


he knows his characters very unequally, giving in some cases, as 
Napoleon and Gortschakoff, characters from outside study; in 
some, as Prince Bismarck, Count Manteuffel, and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, from partial knowledge supplemented by hear- 


say; and in some, as the Hanoverian King, Count Platen the | 
Premier of Hanover, Count Mensdorff Chancellor of Austria, | 


and State’s-Chancellor Klindworth of Vienna, from direct 
and intimate acquaintance formed under circumstances which 
compelled the most careful observation. We quote the sketch of 
Klindworth, who is said to have suggested the importation of 
Count Beust :— 

* Through the opened door advanced this extraordinary man, who 


began his remarkable career as a schoolmaster in the neighbourhood of 
Hildesheim ; he then for a short time played a public part as State- 


Chancellor at the Court of Duke Charles of Brunswick, and after the | 


tragic fall of that prince became one of the most skilful and zealous of 
Metternich’s agents. He was involved in all the most important political 
transactions, and had had relations with every sovereign and minister 
in Europe ; yet he so skilfully enveloped himself in obscurity, that only 
those most initiated in political circles had ever seen him, or spoken to 
him. Klindworth was now a man of about seventy years of age, broad- 
shouldered, and strongly built. His head, which was so pressed down 
between his shoulders that it seemed to lurk there in concealment, was 
covered with grey hair, fast turning white, and his face was of such 
extraordinary ugliness, that it attracted and riveted attention more than 
the highest order of beauty. His small eyes glittered quick and piercing 
beneath thick grey eyebrows, and with their keen glances, which they 
never directed straight at any other eyes, seized on everything worthy 
of remark within their range of sight. His wide mouth, with its thin 
bloodless lips, was firmly closed, and quite concealed in the middle by 
his long thick nose, which spread out to an enormous breadth towards 
the lower part. He wore a long brown overcoat closely buttoned, and 
a white neck-cloth, and his manner was completely that of a worthy old 
tradesman who had retired from business. No one would have imagined 
him to be a most dexterous and far-travelled political agent ; the art so 
much practised in his political life, never to appear, but always to remain 
in the darkest background, he seemed to exercise in his appearance ; it 
would have been impossible better to have represented the image of a 
modest, unimportant person.” 


The painting, in particular, of the King of Hanover, of 
the ways of his little Court, of the weaknesses and noble- 
nesses which led to the catastrophe after Langensalza, is 
wonderfully delicate and fine ; and many of the scenes, dramatic 


or even melodramatic as they may seem, impress the reader | 


with a conviction of their truth. The portrait of George V. 
of Hanover, the blind King, with his absolutism and_ his 
love for his people, his firmness in design and his indecision in 


execution, his physical courage and his mental despondency, his | 


deep personal conscientiousness and his way of regulating his 
conscientiousness by the light of his prejudices—his refusal, for 
instance, to join Prussia, because he would take no part in a 
German quarrel which he deemed fratricidal, and his rejection 
of an enormous bribe offered by Austria, because it was 
not for him, monarch by God’s grace and the history 
of a thousand years, to rob other Princes of their own—is 


by far the most powerful and vivid we have ever seen painted, 


and will leave on all Englishmen a new impression of the 
character of a King whose nature they have misjudged, under an 
impression that he inherited that of his father, the Duke 
of Cumberland, the only Prince in our history on whom 
Englishmen have lavished hate. The portrait is probably 
too favourable, for the painter contrives always to suggest 


that when in the most critical moments the King does 
nothing, and suffers advisers whom he scorns to lead him 
wrong, his feebleness results from an overweening conscioys. 
ness of his physical infirmity, and it is made up of such minute 
touches that extract is nearly impossible, but there is no mis. 
taking the obstinate nobleness, the sovereign sense of duty to 
subjects, indicated in this extract :— 

“From the hill above they saw the lines of the enemy’s skirmishers 
before the town of Langensalza. The enemy’s batteries were on the 
farther side of the Unstrut, and kept up an energetic fire, to which the 
Hanoverian artillery replied from the opposite bank. The infantry 
were engaged before the town, and the Hanoverian cavalry were seen 
on side slowly withdrawing. ‘Where shall we ride?’ asked the King, 
—‘To a hill behind Merxleben, from whence we can overlook the whole 
battle-field, your Majesty,’ replied the Adjutant-General.-—‘ We are going 
away from the thunder of the cannon!’ said the King.—* There is a turn 
in the road to the left,’ replied Colonel Dammers.—‘ Then we must ride 
to the right to keep near the fighting,’ said the King calmly, turning hig 
head in the direction whence came the sound of firing. ‘ Schweppe,’ 
he said to the major of guard cuirassiers who held his leading rein, 
‘Icommand you to ride in that direction.—* There is no road, your 
Majesty,’ he replied.—‘ Then we will ride through the fields.’ And the 

| Royal procession moved on, in the direction the King had indicated, 
| The sound of the cannon was heard nearer and nearer, mingled with the 
rattle of small arms. The King and his suite rode to an eminence 
where the plain was bounded by a chain of hills, the party being ren. 
dered conspicuous to both sides from the dragoons and the brilliant 
uniforms of the suite. A few balls flew over their heads and the horses 
began to be uneasy. Suddenly the enemy’s artillery appeared to choose 
the King’s party as their mark, and shells flew thicker and thicker 
over them, striking the ground now before them, now behind them, 
The Adjutant-General sprang to the King’s side. ‘Your Majesty!’ he 
| cried, ‘we are under a heavy fire, I conjure your majesty—’ Count 
Platen and General yon Brandis also implored the King to withdraw 
from such imminent peril. The King reined in his horse. The whole 
escort stood still. ‘Can my troops see me here?’ asked George V, 
—‘ Certainly, your Majesty,’ replied the Adjutant-General, ‘ your 
Majesty’s position is visible from the whole of the plain.’-—*‘ Good,’ said 
the King, simply. And he quietly remained on the spot. The shells 
flew hissing through the air, the bullets of the small arms whistled 
| through the valley, and the frightened horses throwing up their heads 
snorted and trembled; the blind King, the Guelphice prince, who was 
| ready to give his life for what his proud heart told him was the right, 
' halted upon the brow of the hill, motionless as a marble statue, that his 
| soldiers might sce him.” 
And the following, whether true or not—and it reads true—isnot 
| ae : Me 
only dramatic in a high degree, but suggests why the petty princes 
,of Germany, hating Prussia as they did, were so powerless 
before her. King William, it is said, we believe with truth, 
was most reluctant, if Hanover would join him in a new Con- 
federation, to depose the ancient line of Guelph—which the 
author, by the way, seems to think had some claim on England, 
as if England had ever regarded the Hanoverian connection as 
| anything but a nuisance—and asked George V. at first for a treaty 
of neutrality. This was refused, and as war became imminent, the 
King demanded an alliance, which Count Platen, the Mivister of 
Hanover, hoped to avoid by the usual resource of the weak, 
| gaining time :-— 

“The timepiece on his writing-table struck twelve. ‘Prince Ysen- 
burg!’ announced the Groom of the Chambers. ‘Now, at this hour?’ 
| cried Count Platen, starting back. And he hastened to meet the Prussian 
| ambassador, who had entered the room, and advanced slowly and gravely. 
| ‘What good news do you bring at this late hour, dear Prince?’ he asked. 
| —‘ Whether T can bring good news, I know not?’ replied the Prince, a 
/ small slight man, with regular features and a spare black moustache, as 
| he fixed his black eyes with a sad and enquiring look upon Count Platen ; 
| *T must first beg for your answer to the note I delivered this morning, 

the reply to which I was to wait for until this evening. You see,’ he 
| said drawing out his watch, ‘I have given my instructions the widest 
possible extension; it is now twelve o’clock—the day is ended.’—‘ My 
| dear Prince,’ said Count Platen, ‘I gave the note to the King immediately, 
| the reply is now with his Majesty ; I expect it back every moment, and 
I do not doubt we shall easily come to an understanding.’—The Prince 
| shook his head slightly. ‘Though the answer is with his majesty, yet 
| you must know, and I must,—he laid a stress upon the word—‘ urgently 
| beg you to impart its purport. Is the proposition accepted, are you 
‘authorised to conclude the proffered treaty ? ’—‘ You will allow,’ said 
| Count Platen, ‘that such a deeply important proposal as the reform of 
the Confederation requires a discussion that will occupy some time.’—‘I 
must press you, Count Platen,’ said the Prince, ‘to give me a distinct 
answer upon one point,—I am not authorised to commence a discussion, 
—has the King accepted the treaty or not ?’—‘ No,’ said Count Platen, 
with great hesitation, ‘ but ’_¢Then I declare war!’ said Prince 
| Ysenburg solemnly. Count Platen stared blankly in his face.” 


|The author affirms that the Emperor of Russia would have saved 
| Hanover even after its defeat, but that Prince Bismarck offered 
him permission to cancel the Treaty of Paris. The immense im- 
portance of this change to Russia is explained by Count Manteuffel 
to Prince Gortschakoff in an interview which is one of the most 
| remarkable in the book :— 


| « The problem of the great founder of the present Russian monarchy,” 
| proceeded General von Manteuffel slowly, as if he sought carefully 
| the most correct expressions for his thoughts, “Peter the Greats 
) problem, was the creation of a State possessing European culture, and 
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caieel canals, through which civilisation poured in through the veins of 
his vast kinzdom, and made it live and bear fruit. So I understand 
the choice of St. Petersburg as a capital for new Russia, for with regard 
to the interior affairs and the resources of the great nation, this spot 
could never have risen to be its capital. Russia’s resources lie, not in 
the north, not in this distant corner of the empire; they lie in the south, 
they lie there, where the great national powers of productiveness stream 
in rich abundance from the soil, they lie there, where the natural course 
of the world’s commerce unites Asia to Europe, those continents to 
hich Russia stretches out her two hands; these resources,” he added, 
after 0 moment’s silence, during which he gazed firmly at the Prince, 
&]je near the Black Sea!” 
to the South was, however, forbidden by the Treaty of 
as worth to Russia more 


er to solve this mighty problem he was forced to establish the 


Tay 


Progress : oe 
Paris, and permission to tear it up w: 
than any probable acquisition of territory. 

The method adopted by the author of describing policies is to 
relate interviews between those who direct the action of States, 
and his volumes are full of kit-cat sketches of men like Bismarck, 
the imperious, daring statesman, who can hold out offers he never 
means to fulfil, but is yet a hero of the loftiest aspirations ; 
of Prince Gortschakoff, the calm, cultivated Greek of the 
Lower Empire; of Count Mensdorff, the despondent, melan- 
choly General selected to rule Austria at the crisis of its fate, who 
felt himself fitted for war, but not for statesmanship ; of Napoleon, 
the sickly, worn-out, irresolute mystic, who thought that ‘ cannon 
disturbed combinations ;” of Drouyn de Lhuys, the Richelieu of 
modern France, paralysed by the disaccord between his views 
and his master’s, and by the disorganisation of the French Army ; 
of Count Manteuffel, the crafty, man-of-the-world absolutist ; 
of Klindworth, the typical Permanent Secretary, who finds for 
his chiefs knowledge they can only half use; of Herr von der 
Pfordten, the honest and conscientious, but feeble Minister of 


” 
’ 


Bavaria, whose “full, tall form was bent, and showed signs | 


of bodily weakness, while his Jarge, gentle face, surrounded 
with dark hair, was pale and exhausted, his eyes gazed mourn- 


fully through the glasses of his spectacles ;” of the Empress | 


Charlotte of Mexico, with insanity breaking out in every utter- 
ance; of the Emperor Francis Joseph, the able yet vacillating 
monarch who is Ilapsburg before everything, dreading control 
even from the Church of which he says he will be supporter, but 
not agent, and haunted, with all his courage, by a fear that he 


may be destined to destroy his House ; and of William of Prussia, | 


who is represented as a kindly but immovable man, sympathising 


strongly with his brother monarchs, but before all things soldier,— | 
all more or less honorific, but all calculated to enlighten Englishmen | 
as to that side at least of their subjects’ characters. The knowledge | 


offered them is often superficial, as they will perceive when they | 
| with the parsimony of her son, possessed of culture not merely beyond 


compare the accounts of Bismarck, Gortschakoff, and Drouyn de 
Lhuys with the accounts of the Hanoverians among whom the 
author lived, but still it is knowledge, and knowledge conveyed 
by one who has had access to many of the sources of secret | 
history. In neither volume have we found a fact inconsistent | 
with the secret papers of which many have appeared since the 
novel was written, and we note only one allegation, that Napoleon | 
fora moment dreamt of acquiring Schleswig for himself, which | 
seems to require further confirmation. There is, of course, a/ 
strong bias in the writer's mind towards all that is German, and | 
especially towards Hanover; but he is never immoderate, and to | 
all who love either history, or politics, or the study of great men, 
his volumes will prove delightful in their English version, a | 
version, we may add, quite free from the usual cumbrousness of | 
translators. We only hope that he has knowledge and inclination 
to complete his work by giving the history of 1870, and that | 
Hanover being then effaced, he may feel himself free to make his | 
sketches of character a little more complete, to show us with a| 
little loss subtlety and finesse those darker shades of motive which | 
more or less mix with the intellectual impulses even of the greatest 
men, 








LITERATURE. 
> 
Lhe Scottish Philosophy. Bay James MeCosh, LL.D. (Maemillan.)— 
Dr. McCosh describes his book as “ biographical, expository, and critical,” 
and its possession of the first-named of these characteristics gives ita 
certai 1 attractiveness which books on philosophy do not always possess. 
It is along line of philosophers, more or less eminent, that makes our | 
author’s table o * There are about fifty in all, though some of 
them doubtless . ; Even 


CURRENT 


f contents. 


: can have received the name by courtesy only. 
unimportant names, however. serve to make this a continuous presenta- 
tion of Scottish ways of thinking in metaphysics and ethies, and Dr. 


McCosh deserves well, both for the idea of his work and for the 
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ernment as near as possible to cultured Europe; he | 


|industry and judgment with which he has carried it out. We 
cannot indeed commend his style, the peculiarities of which 
;are exceedingly puzzling. Dr. MeCosh a Scotchman, and 
jhe has presided, we believe, for many years over an American 
| College, but to what country (for England certainly disowns the idiom) 
| are we to attribute the singular expression, “ this frank but expediency 
letter”? But though the style is not attractive, or even correct, it is 
| sufficiently intelligible, and has even a certain vigour, and is not wholly 
destitute of a carefully concealed humour. Of “Scottish philosophy "— 
| a tolerably wide term, seeing that it includes the names of Adam Smith, 
David Hume, Dugald Stewart, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Brougham, 
| and Sir William Hamilton—this is not the place to treat, but of the 
| sketches of men and manners which Dr. MeCosh finds occasion to in- 
troduce, we can speak in high praise. In this respect, indeed, it is not 
always the greatest philosophers who are the most entertaining. The 
personality of Lord Monboddo, for instance, is remarkable among his 
| compeers, though his philosophy, ingenious though it was, and in some 
| things curiously prescient of modern theories, cannot be called authori- 
tative. The theological element which enters into these philosophical 
| biographies is interesting. For a man to speculate freely in the region 
which philosophers affect, and not come into collision with the rigid dog- 
matics of Calvinism, was almost impossible. Dr. MeCosh’s sympathies 
| seem divided. As a theologian and a man of religious feelings, he is 
severe, not, perhaps, unjustly severe, on the “ Moderates,” but he would 
probably acknowledge that if there had been no Moderates, there would 
have been very little “ Scottish philosophy.” 
|  Lisette’s Venture. By Mrs. Russell Grey. (Henry 8S. King and Co,)— 
| We suppose there must exist a multitude of people without intellectual 
tastes or discernment, who nevertheless find in reading a way, not for 
| employing, but for killing time, and for such multitude there seems an 
ever-ready supply of such works as the one before us. Written in 
| indifferent English, utterly wanting in literary merit of any kind, the 
| whole story absurdly improbable, it will yet go through one or more 
editions, and have its run through the circulating libraries. When we 
say that it is the story of two girls brought up after what is popularly 
known as Belgravian fashion, and that Lisette’s adventure consists in 
her going with her friend disguised (?) as a lady’s-maid to stay with 
the relations of her own lover, we think we have sufficiently indicated 


is 








the story’s end and aim. 


Memoir of Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby. By the late 
Charles Henry Cooper. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.; Bell and Sons.)— 
This is an early work of Mr. Cooper, the learned author of the “ Athen» 
Cantabrigienses,” left by him in MS., and published by the joint liberality 
of the two colleges of Lady Margaret's foundation, St. John’s and Christ's. 
| The mother of the Tudor Sovereigns is a personage of some importance 
| in English history, and this picture, from which we may be sure Mr. 
Cooper's antiquarian diligence suffered no detail to be omitted, of her 
character and manner of life is full of interest. She was, indeed, no 
| ordinary woman,—gencrous to a degree which contrasts very strangely 


the average of her sex, which would not have been much, but beyond 
all but a few of her contemporaries, and pious with a true fervency of 
devotion. Hundreds of curious facts about English life at the time come 
out in the course of the history. All who love to inquire into these curious 
pictures of the past, will welcome the work, and it will have a special 
interest for the many who have enjoyed more or less directly the results 
of the great Countess’s bounty. Her benefactions indeed were splendid, 
—two colleges at Cambridge ; two professorships of divinity, one at each 
University ; a foundation of cantorists at Westminster, and smaller gifts, 
especially to the school of Wimborne. A passage from the original 
statutes of Christ’s College is so curiously characteristic of the literary 
style of the period, that we must quote it:—*“ Magister sive Custos caput 
est; decani duo brachia; senescallus et prefectus cist communis, 
manus duw; scholares socii, solida et potiora corporis ipsius mombra; 
lector, membrum generationi nove sobolis deputatum ; scholares disci- 
puli, seminarium amplissimum; famuli postremo mercede conducti, 
velut infimi pedes.” 

Katerfelto: a Story of Exmoor, By G. J. Whyte-Melville. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—We always enjoy the reading of Mr. Whyte-Melville’s 
books, but for the occasional intrusion of a certain tone of levity and 


worldliness. And in the work before us he has got back to a province 


| which he has made his own. For such booksas “ The Gladiators” he pre- 
| 


pares himself to write not only with industry, but also with success; but 


sport and scenery are the subjects in which he is most at home, and in 


which he most excels. The most striking scene in Aater/e/to, and the 
one for which, it might with a certain exaggeration be said, the book is 
written, is the great hunt, which is told in chapters 22 and 23, where “a 
warrantable deer” is hunted and brought to bay on Exmoor, * Plain 
John Garnet,” the heir of the story, a West-country squire, with likings 
for the “ King over the water;” Parson Abner Gale, a specimen, only 
with an element of violence which has passed away, of the sporting 
parsons of Devonshire; Lord Bellinger, the fashionable noble, dissolute 
but brave, one of the author's favourite studies, these, and not a few 
other characters—the canvas is somewhat inconveniently filled with 
figures—are drawn with skill, and the plot is not wanting in interest. 
Altogether, Katerfelto is certainly a pleasant book to read. 
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A Cluster of Lives. By Alice King. (Henry 8. King and Co.)— | 
Theso papers should be called “‘ Sketches” rather than “ Lives”; they 


+ . : i 

Lady Eastlake, in which recourse has been had to various w 
especially Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s “History of Painting P 
In 


are in no case complete,—some of them almost entirely fail in giving the | Italy ” and “The Cicerono in Italy.” The latter work is algo b 
reader any idea of their subject. Even considered as sketches, they | the German of Herr Kugler. This was originally remodelled ve 


must be held to be sometimes curiously deficient. The author aims at 
the picturesque, and she sometimes omits to mention the most pic- 
turesque of available incidents. In an account of Galileo, who would 
not expect to find some mention of the famous “ Still it moves ” and of 
Milton’s visit, and in a life of Spenser some speculation about the 
missing six books of the “ Faerie Queene”? About Spenser, indeed, 
Miss King is evidently very much in the dark. “Soon aftor his return 
to England,” she says, “he lost his friend Sidney, who died from a 
wound in Holland ;” and in the next paragraph, ‘‘ Spenser survived his 
friend twelve years,—twelve years of failing health and straitened 
means, &c.” It is a pity that she did not get up the dates a little better. 
Sidney died in 1586, e/even years before Spenser’s return to England. 
The twelve years during which the poct survived his first patron, instead 
of being years of failing health, were the period of his chief literary 
activity, and till the fatal blow of the Rebellion were sufficiently happy 
and prosperous. One step, then, that Miss King must take toward 
improvement is more diligence about facts; another is the necessity of 
pruning her style of superfluous ornaments. Such sentences as “the 
sweet patient face smiles on us of her whose love lay as a glow-worm 
in the corner of Louis’s heart, even when his short-lived flames of 
sensuous passion burnt the brightest,” and “ her [Laura’s] character 
was as stainless as the first snow-flake which fell on the summit of the 
Estrelles,” are possibly pleasant to write, but they do not attract readers 
of taste. <A third necessity will be to avoid such extraordinary efforts 
of reasoning as that by which she attempts to fix approximately the 
date of Spenser’s birth :—“ The first authenticated fact we have of the 
poet’s life is his trying for and losing a fellowship at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. Andrewes, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, was his suc- 
cessful opponent in this academical struggle. Andrewes was born in 
1555, and the dato of his birth gives us the best clue to that of Spenser, 
for we may consider as probable that the two rival candidates were 
near of anage. As, however, Spenser was beaten, and as he could 
not have been in intellectual power behind Andrewes, we may reason- 
ably conclude that he was the younger.” The argument of the last 
sentence certainly displays a certain “ feminine rapidity.” 


Biblical Exposition; or, Brief Essays on Obscure and Misread 
Scriptures. By Samuel Cox, author of “The Expositor’s Note-book,” 
&c. (Hodder and Stoughton. )—These “ brief essays ” are the production 
of a thoughtful, learned, and liberally-minded man, of whose previous 
works in the same line we have spoken with earnest and well-deserved 
praise. The first essay is a clever argument against the atheistic 
theory of the Universe. When we give its title, “The Sceptical Pawn,” 
the reader will see the line which is taken, The pawn makes a very 
strong point when he observes that all tho pieces move according to 
fixed laws, laws which, it is clear, are never transgressed, and he very 
reasonably accounts for, or declines accounting for, such phenomena as 
the seemingly capricious variation of these movements in extent, and 
for the marvels of such sounds as ‘check, &e., which are sometimes 
heard, by alleging the limitation of our faculties and the known com- 
plexity of the conditions. It is needless, thinks the pawn, to resort to so 
violent an hypothesis as that of superior beings who move tho pieces. 
Among other subjects made attractive by their difficulty or their in- 
terest may be mentioned “ Making Friends of Mammon,” “ The Use of 
Leisure a Test of Character,” “* The Reed and the Wind,” “ The Day of 


| Waagen, and has now been “ thoroughly revised and partly rewritten” 
| by Mr. J. A. Crowe. Both works, which consist in all of four valli 


are adorned with copious illlustrations, 


Caleb Krinkle: a Story of American Life. Tediously told but 
not without a trace of humour in at least in the earlier cape 
the story. And here, perhaps, some one may suggest that probab] 
that is the part of the book with which we are best acquainted. ¥, 
plead guilty, and if any reader does not follow our example in an 
respect, he may find himself ultimately rewarded with some half-dozen 
worthy sentences which havo missed our eye, but he must be giftea 
with far more patience than has fallen to our lot. 


Scuoot Books.—English class-books continue to form a large propor. 
tion of the works of this class which come under our notice. The field 
is still in a great degree unoccupied, while teachers are beginning to 
recognise the importance of the study, not only for its own sake, but as 
the first and most natural, the earliest, and the most effective boginning of 
that education which is given by the instrumentality of language. Messrs, 
Rivington publish a series of cheap and useful books under the title of 
English School Classics. Each volume is supposed to contain work suf- 
ficient for a term, the level of attainments supposed in those for whom 
they are intended being that of what may bo called “the middle of a 
school,” or more technically, “the fourth form.” The sorios is under the 
editorship of Mr. Francis Storr, B.A. Each volume contains with 
the text explanatory notes of the simpler kind and illustrations, 
To his edition of Zhomson’s Seasons—Winter, Mr. Bright pre. 
fixes a general preface, which we would commond to all teachers 
who may feel, as they may well feel, some perplexity about teach- 
ing “English.” Everything, at first sight, seems so easy and to 
want so little explanation. When the teacher comes to measure the 
ignorance of his class, he will be inclined tothink that it wants too much, 
We would certainly recommend the method which Mr. Bright details. To 
teach “ English ” as a subsidiary to Latin isan easy enough task, as least 
as never failing to supply materials for the teacher. To teach it inde- 
pendently is another matter, and this is exactly what we would recom- 
mend Mr. Bright’s preface for. The editor does the First and Second 
Books of the Paradise Lost, Twenty of Bacou’s Essays, Macaulay on 
Moore's Lise of Byron, and Macaulay on Boswell’s Johnson. Besides these, 
we have Selections from Wordsworth, and Wordsworth’s Excursion—the 
Wanderer, by H. W. Turner; and Southey's Life of Nelson; Simple 
Poems, by W. E. Mullins; Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, in four parts, 
by J. Surtees Phillpotts ; Scott’s Lady of the Lake, in three parts, by 
R. W. Taylor; Scott’s Waverley, by H. W. Eve; Selections from the 
Spectator, by Osmund Airy; Browne's Reliyio Medici, by W. P. Smith; 
Goldsmith's Traveller and Deserted Village, by C. Sankey; and Selections 








from Burns's Poems, by A. M. Bell. It will ba seen that there is here 
provided an extensive varicty. The series is of a most genuinely useful 
kind, which we strongly recommend to teachers. One thing which will 
add to its practical utility is the arrangement of much of the annotation 
in the form of questions——-Mr. J. W. Hales has edited Goldsmith's 
Traveller and Deserted Village. (Macmillan.) His notes are particularly 
rich in illustration, which an extent of reading iu English literature quite 
uncommon enables him to give, and they have also a vigour and liveliness 
such work often wants. In tho same connection, we may mention 








| 


-urnell’s Hermit, with Life, Notes, §c., by J. B. Allen. (Longmans.) 


Pentecost.” “Tho Elegy on Shallum,” a comment on the beautiful | Mr, Allen prefixes useful hints for analysis, hints for parsing, &.-— 


passage in Jeremiah xxii., 19, “ Weep ye not for the dead, &c.,” will be | 


a novel reading of the subject to many. Mr. Cox's volume, in fact, is | 


full of valuable matter, well thought out and lucidly expressed, and we 
gladly repeat a suggestion which the author, we are glad to see, men- 
tions with approval in his preface, that those who have to teach should 
occasionally ‘appropriate in an intelligent way for audiences of their | 
own the substances of his thought and learning.” To the author | 
of Interpretation: beiny Rules and Principles assisting to the Reading | 
and Understanding of the Holy Scriptures, by 8. R. Bosanquet | 
(Hatchards), we may assign the praise of learning rather than of 
judgment. Such arbitrary rules as that “things twice mentioned are 
typical,” instanced by Beersheba, Israel, and Bethel, and such fancies | 
as that the ¢we/ve years during which the woman had suffered from an 
issue of blood, and the ture/ve years of age of the ruler’s daughter, have | 
reference to the tire/ve tribes of Israel, do not commend themselves to 
us as helps to the “understanding of the Holy Scriptures.” Still, Mr. 
Bosanquet’s book is full of curious facts, and the student who refuses to 
trust his “rules and principles” may often find it useful and suggestive- 





Handbook of Painting. 4 vols. (Murray.)—Under this title are | 
comprised new editions of two distinct works, the first of which deals | 
with the Italian, the second with the German, Flemish, and Dutch | 
Schools of Painting. The former first appeared in 1837, when Sir | 
Charles Eastlake elited an English translation of Herr Kugler’s 
‘* Handbook of the History of Painting from the Age of Constantine to 
the Present Time.” Successive editions, each considerably modified 
both by the author and the English editor, appeared in 1851 and 1855. A 
fourth has now been published by thatJaccomplished critic and writer | 


The Lycidas and Epitaphium Damonis of Milton, by C. S. Jerram 
(Longmans), is an elaborate work, in which an English classic is pre- 
sented to us with all the care and completeness which are commonly 
bestowed upon Greek and Latin master-pieces. An excellent introduction, 
chiefly dealing with the subject of pastoral poctry, is prefixed to the 
text, which is accompanied throughout by copious notes, extending 
the 193 lines of Lyctdas to more than forty pages. An appendix, “On 
the Etymology of Some Words in the Lycidus,” follows ; and another 
on the passage, “Besides what tho grim wolf,” &. We have 
also William Hogg’s translation of the poem into Latin hexameters 
(1694), which those interested in the controversy on “Recent Latin 
verley’s version. There 


? 


Verse ” may profitably compare with Mr. Cal 
must be something wrong, by the way, about the line ‘* Me dolor, me 
duri nee opina injuria fati.” Is not me a misprint for et, which both 
the metre and the syntax demand ?——In tho “ Clarendon Press Series” 
we have Cowper, the Didactic Poems of 1732, with Selections from the 
Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783. Vol. I, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. T. Griffith. (Clarendon Press.) Mr. Griffith prefixes 4 
vigorous defence of Cowper’s character, which will be read 
with interest. The notes are few and brief. Elementary Lessons 
in Historical English Grammar, by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
(Macmillan), is a work which the author hopes may be “advan- 
tageously used as an introduction” to the author’s well-known 
‘‘ Historical Outlines of English Accidence.” From the same author 
and publisher we get, as one of the series of * Literature Primers,” 
English Grammar. This, it will be understood, is a class-book of 
modern English, ——We have to mention the Kensington Series of Lesson- 
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Books, in six books. Edited by J. Werner Laurie, (Laurie.)—In 
«Collins's School Series,” we have Lessons in Domestic Economy Sor 
Elder Girls, by Joseph Hassell ; and Ti he Modern Elocutionist, by A. 
Comstock, M.D., and J. A. Mair. (Collins.) A Short Geography, on 
the Principles of Comparison and Contrast, by John Markwell (Long- 
mans), aims at giving ¢nterest and connection, the greatest possible helps 
te memory, to geographical facts. The writer says of himself that “he 
has used as much diligence in keeping out mere names as other 
eographers use in dragging them in.” Generally he seems 
the right tack, and we can commend his book, as far as 
that can be done before the experiment of actual use. In the same 
connection may be mentioned Philips’s Handy Atlas of the Counties of 
England. By Jobn Bartholomew. (Philip and Son.)——In religious 
knowledge, wo have a sories of Manuals of Religious Instruction, 
edited by the Rev. John P. Norris (Rivington),—TZhe Old Tes- 
tament, by E. J. Gregory; The New Testament, by C. T. Winter; 
and The Book of Common Prayer, by the editor; each one 
divided into five parts, one of which is intended to occupy a 
yoar.——Lessons for the Ecclesiastical Year, by the Rev. J. B. Draper 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute), supplies materials for les- 
sons. We have also to mention The Life of Christ, by the Rev. R. B. Gardi- 
ner, (Longmans.) It is described on the title-page as “ Selections from 
the Gospels, chronologically arranged, with supplementary notices from 
parallel passages.” In fact, it is an uncontroversial harmony, and may 
very well bo useful. Among classical text-books we have The Antigone of 
Sophocles, one of a series of “Sophocles in Single Plays for the Use of 
Schools,” by Professor Campbell and Evelyn Abbott. (Clarendon Press.) 
The notes are founded on those of Professor Campbell’s larger edition, 
with such modifications as may suit them for the wants of young 
scholars. From the Clarendon Press we have also Extracts from Livy. 
By H. Lee-Warner. Part I. contains “The Caudine Disaster.” It has 
a map, judiciously disencumbered cf all but the necessary names, an 
Selections from Livy, Books VIIT. and} 
The map is| 
| 














introduction, and notes. 
1X, by E. Calvert and R. Saward. (Rivingtons.) 
not so good as, though of course it is more extensive than, that 
of the volume just mentioned. Caudium, for instance, is to be seen, 
but there is nothing to mark out the “Forks.” We are inclined, 
though, it must be said, after a very partial inspection, to prefor 
the notes of the former. In the speech of Herennius Pontius, there 
is a good illustration of the use of tho indicative and subjunctive re- 
spectively with the relative following is. He says of the third course 
proposed, admitting the Roman army to capitulation on terms, “ Ea 
{sententia] est que neque amicos parat neque inimicos tollit,” and 
shortly afterwards of the Roman race, “Ea est que victa quiescere 
nesciat.” It is noted in both editions ; but Mr. Lee-Warner’s explanation 
“the identical one, which, as a matter of fact,” &c., is plainer than “ just 
the course which,” the note of the other editors. The indicative is used 
because, there being three courses, and two having been mentioned, 
one only remained,—* it is of three the course which,” Kc. We cannot 
admire the principle of * catechisms,” which, for the most part, save the 





labour of indolent teachers, and therefore must withhold our praise from the 
Catechism of Roman History, edited by Elizabeth M. Sewell. (Longmans.) 
Nor can we commend the Outlines of Roman History, by the Rev. B. G. 
Johns. (Lockwood.) To use plain language, Mr. Johns does not know 
his subject. It is not a satisfactory account of the Agrarian laws to say 
“that one object of them was to drive out the Patricians from the State 
lands, and divide them into freeholds among the Plebeians.” On the 
same subject, again, the term “ possess,” in the sentence “ that no one 
should possess more than 500 jugera,” is misleading. ‘Occupy ” is 
the right equivalent of possideo. When it is a mere question of 
borrowing fron: other histories, there are extraordinary blunders. 
Take this account of Didius Julianus:—“ Didius seems to have been 
chosen Emperor by the soldiers because he was a man of great wealth, 
which they thought he would bestow largely upon them, even if he did 
not bribe them to elect him. But the same men that wantonly chose 
him, after three years as wantonly put him to death.” As a 
matter of fact, he did bribe them, the very sum being well 
known; he did not reign three years, but somewhere about sixty 
days, and the Pretorians who chose him were overpowered by the 
legions of Severus. Mr. Albert Watson publishes a text, after his 
larger edition, of M. Tullii Ciceronis Epistole (Clarendon Press.) 
ne have also A First Latin Reader, by the Rov. T. I. 
Nunns (Clarendon Press), which seems systematic and to 
begin ab ovo, From the same source we also have a contribu- 
tion to a study now unhappily rare, crowded out as it is in 
the fierce competition of the schools, that of the Hebrew language,— 
A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, by §. R. Driver. In 
mathematical and physical science we have Euclidian Geometry, by 











Francis Cuthbertson (Macmillan), an effort to improve upon Euclid 
ae likely, we should think, to be successful than the effort to supersede 
him.—In the series of ‘ Seeley’s Cheap School Books” we get Euclid, 
edited by L. B. Seeley. (Seeleys.) The volume contains Books I.-VI.; 
XL, 1-21; XIL, 1-2. A useful feature is that the symbols permitted to 
be used in the Cambridge examinations, and these only, are employed. 
The editor adds a brief appendix of omissions in Euclid. The wholécon- 
tains nearly two hundred pages, and this, on respectable paper, and | 
with clear type, is a marvel of cheapness for the price of a shilling. 





In “Collins’s School Series” wo have The Elements and Practice of 
Algebra, by James Loudon (Collins); and Pure Mathematics, by E. 
Atkins (Collins), being one of this publisher's “Advanced Science 
Series; and in a third, “The Elementary Science Series,” Elements of 
Zoology, by M. Harrison. We have also to notice Brinkley’s Astro- 
nomy, revised, &c., by J. W. Stubbs and Francis Briinnow, a second 
edition (Longmans); a third edition of an Introduction to the Science 
of Heat, by T. A. Orme (Groombridge); and Astronomy, by Norman 
Lockyer (Macmillan), one of the admirable “ Science Primers.”-—In 
technical education we have Workshop Appliances, by C. P. B. Shelley 
(Longmans). Here also may be mentioned Linear Drawing, by C. 
Christian Mast (Bean); and Vocal Music for School Use, by F. Leslie 
Jones (Longmans). In the department of foreign languages we have 
New Guide to French Conversation, by V. do Fivas (Lockwood), “a 
twenty-sixth edition ;” ZaVerbe, a Complete Treatise on French Conjuga- 
tion by Emile Wendling (Harris, Gosport; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London) ; Syitax, Second Reader, and Dialogues, being volumes of “ M. 
Contanseau’s middle-class French Series” (Longmans); Jtalian and 
French Dialogues, by Antonio Lanzi (Triibner); and Pictures of Nature 
and Travel from A. von Humboldt, with English notes by C. A. Buckheim 
(Norgate). 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the Spectator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the Charges for Advertisements have been slightly 
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ANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS, for | 


the CLAPHAM MIDDLE SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Salary, £200. and a capitation fee of 10s for 
each pupil between 100 and 200. Applications, with 
copies of testimonials. printed or legibly written, to be 
sent on or before March 13th tothe SECRETARY, Gir!s’ 
Public Day Schoo! Company, Limited. 112 Brompton 
Road, S.W., from whom further particulars can be had. 
Also. FOUR ASSISTANT-TEACHERS for the 
HACKNEY HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. Salaries 
from £60 to £100, with prospect of increase. Applica- 
tions to be sent to the HEAD MISTRESS, at the above 
address. 
HE PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS at the ROYAL INDIAN ENGI 
NEERING COLLEGE becomes VACANT next April. 
For further particulars, apply by letter only to the 
PRESIDENT of the College, Cooper's Hill, near Staines. 


A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE in 
MATHEMATICAL HONOURS, residing on 


the Sea Coast, assisted by a first-class Classic, receives | 
PUPILS for the Universities and other Public Exami- | 


nations. Highest references required. Terms, 150 
Guineas per annum. 

Address, “ L.,”’ care of Mr. G. STREET, 30 Cornhill, 
Ec. 


J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


C OLLEGE of St. PAUL, 
STONY STRATFORD. 


PRESIDENT 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD. 
Vice PRESIDENTS, 
The Venerable EpwArpD BICKERSTETH, D.D. 
CALEDON GEORGE Du Pre, Esq. M.P. 
The Hon, CHARLES LINDLEY Woop. 
The Rev. Canon Lippoy, D.D. 
WARDEN. 
Rev. W. F. Suort, M.A. (Fellow of the New College, 
Oxford). 

The College is intended to supply a public-school 
education in accordance with the principles of the 
Chorch of England at as moderate a rate as possible. 

The terms for Board 
Guineas a year. 

All communciations to be addressed to the 
WARDEN, St. Paul's College, Stony Stratford, 


L] PAUL, 


OLLEGE of S&t. 
STONY STRATFORD. 

Through the kindness of friends, the Warden is 
enabled to offer for Competition, at least 
EXHIBITIONS, one of £20,twoof £15. and one of £10, 
to be awarded on the 25rd of April. The Examination 
will commence on Tuesday, Apri! 20, at the College. 

The names of Candidates, who must not be more 
than 14 years on the first day of the Examination, 
should be sent to the Warden before March 28. 

Some knowledge both of Classics and Mathematics 
will be required from all Candidates, but special pro- 





ficiency in either of these subjects or in History will be | 


allowed its full weight in awarding the Exhibitions. 


These are tenable for a year, but may be renewed | 


and Instruction are Sixty | 


FOUR | 


D ISUSE of the ATHANASIAN 
CREED. 
A PRIZE OF FIFTY POUNDS 

| will be given by James Heywoop, Esq., F.R.S.. of 
| London, for the BEST ESSAY (a moderate pamphlet 
size), showing the Expediency of an Address by the 
House of Commons to the Queen in favour of such a 
Rubrical Revision of the Services of the State Church 
as will abrogate the threat of Everlasting Perdition to 
those of her Majesty's subjects who do not agree with 
the Doctrines contained in the Athanasian Creed. 

The Essays to be sent before the Ist of May, 1875. 
The name, &c., of the writer to be sent with the Essay 
in a separate sealed envelope, which will not be opened 
till the award is made. 

The following gentlemen have been chosen as the 
Judges: —L. M. ASPLAND, Esq., LL.D., and H. A. 
3RIGHT, Esq, M.A. No award will be made unless 
the Judges are satisfied with the merits of one essay. 

All Essays to be sent to the Rev. R. SPEARS, 37 
Norfolk Street. Strand. London. : 
| PNSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
| COLOURS —The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, MARCH 13. Open 
from Ten till Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d, 
Gallery—53 Pall Mall, H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


i eon ROLL CALL. 


YHE ROLL CALL, by Miss Thompson. 

—This Picture, together with a lerge Collection 

of Water-colour Drawings, NOW ON VIEW at the 

Gallery of the Society of French Artists, 168 New 

3ond Street, 10 am. to9 p.m. Admission (including 

catalogue) One Shilling; atter dusk illuminated by 
limelight. 


QOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—A _ new 
AX Operatic Incongruity, by the Author of “ Zitella,” 
called “The MYSTIC SCROLL; or, the Story of Ali 
| Baba and the Forty Thieves. from a highly Educational 
and Scientific point of view.” The Dise Views are from 
the pencil of Mr. Fred. Barnard. The Entertainment by 
| Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses Feedez. Hubert, Bartlett, 
Westbrook, and Mr. W. Fuller.—CHEMICAL MAR- 
VE! S.—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professc 
ner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and its LEGENDS.— 
“SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. Kiug.—The TRAN- 
SIT of VENUS—CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.— 
The MAGIC TUB. Open 12and7. Admission, Is. 


iM4PrPetRN 


| AND 


T ABLE 


| OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS. 








WeEBB'S 


( ‘\UTLERY. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free, 


from year to year on the recommendation of the | 


Warden. 
February 6, 1875. 


ALVERN COLLEGE— 

This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPART- 

MENTS—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There 

is also a Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL for Younger 
Boys. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of bis 
staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £99. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Sy 1 
advantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 

For further information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER. M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 






The next Term commences on Monday, the 3rd of 


May next. 


J ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE | 


4 for WOMEN. 

The SUMMER SESSION will 
SATURDAY, the Ist May. 

The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered 
during the session :— 

Materia Medica, Botany, Practical Chemistry, and 
Comparative Anatomy. i 

Two Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of 
£25, will be offered for competition at the end of April 
and September respectively. All candidates must 
have passed a preliminary examination in Arts re- 
cognised by the Examining Board 

For particulars apply to the DEAN of the School, 
30 Henrietta Street, Branswick Square, W.C. 


M ISS CASSAL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
3 College-Villas Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
The EASTER TERM will end April 15th. The 

SUMMER TERM will begin May 5th. 

Reference may be made to Rev. D. Sadler, Rosslyn 
Manse, Hampstead: Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hamp- 
tead; and to the following Professors—F. S. Barff. 
M.A., Ch. Coll, Camb., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Academy; F. Althaus Professor of 
German in University Co'lege, London: Ch. Cassal, 


COMMENCE on 





LL.D., Professor of French in Univer-ity College, 
London. 
Arrangements made for Junior Pupils. 


ERMAN Y.—CASSEL.— HIGH- 
. CLASS EDUCATION at the ROYAL COL- 
LEGES (attended by the Sons of the Crown Prince of 
Germany), with ¢ ful private tuition, and a refined 
english hom thorough French and German en- 

Res French Germon graduate. 

ful neighbourhood il: elmshihe, the Aue 

and the river Fulda, 70 and 80 guineas, 
Full prospectus, with dist references, on ap- 
Plication to Dr. S be in London 
during the Easter bh 
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| MANSION-HOUSE 


BUILDINGS, POULTRY 
and OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), 
WEST-END, LONDON, 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY WorkKS, SHEFFIELD 





| \ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 


i largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
ai Sn CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the * Medal for Progress " at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
*y RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


is FROSTY, FOGGY, and SNOWY 

WEATHER, SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR 
is admirably adapted to ease the breathing, loosen the 
phlegm, abate fever, allaying all irritation in the deli 
cate and susceptible coating of the throat and chest, 
and the imparting of tone and vigour to the respiratory 
organs, whereby they are enabled to discharge their 
functions freely, and thus to overcome all difficulty 
of breathing arising from a cold, foggy, or impure 
atmosphere, and to throw off those iusidious attacks 
which too often lay the groundwork of consumption. 
—Sold by all Chemists, 


i pINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magne-ia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion: and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chem'sts, 172 New Bond 
Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


YEMARKABLE, _ very 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing, and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 

| audinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 
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al 
CARSON’S PAINT 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, x 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especia'ly applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and Compo 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, ‘ 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LubGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORIING. 


1900 ~ 
EPPS’S COCOA 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well. 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast. 
tables with a delicately-flayoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi. 
cious use of such articles of diet that a Constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re. 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where. 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape manya 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifled with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame."—Seg 
article in the Civi/ Service Gazette. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 4g 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piceadilly. ; 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 














JOHN GOSNELL & COV’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Note.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 

LON DON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 





















{ | Des- \Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the |Table. sert. |perpr. 
finest Steel. — \—_— 

|}s. dis. dis. d 

34-inch ivory handles ......per doz.’ 16 169 
34 ditto balance ditto . eoese oo} 19 14 6 9 
3$ ditto, ditto sai 27 21 7 6 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto ........ 35 .| 26 9 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto. | 37 28 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto ...| 42 33 Ui Ae 
Ditto, with silver ferales ..... -| 42 36 16 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades «| 52 40 .| 18 ° 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ..,| 23 19 .|-7 6 


TILLIAM Ss BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
nce of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwa of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
3, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
s, Sa, 4 ian Street: 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Ne . London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 

















CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
JURE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at thé 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 

Warechousemen, and Wholesale at 

21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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TO INVESTORS. ‘ 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
ining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
joy ‘and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an | 
Svomeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
Per oNINGTON and ©O., 3 Royal Exchange | 
Buildings, London, EC. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established | 
i782. Prompt and liberal —_ ne Insur- 
’ din all parts of the world. 
ances effected in &" [ZORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries } }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


SANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
iss upon Adelaide and the priucipal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
TV CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
# Polity, AINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of th 


the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PApp-uP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FaGiE INSURANCE ~ COMPANY. 


Established 1807, (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest .......c00eeee £450,283 
Accumulated Funds .......cccccreeseree £3,024, 108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Ageuts. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James's Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FLNANOIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds ... «» £255,000 


The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,945,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 





assuring... ove ove ove owe £332,931 
The New Annual Premiums were ... £10,781 

The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 
ee £323,87, 


The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to «+» £5,861, 666 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-ierm Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specflied age. 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 


The Next Division of Prorits will take place in 
January, 1877,and Persons who effect New POLIciEes 
before the end of June next wiil be entiiled at that 
Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1874. 

The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society's Offices. or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pond'cherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sirgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. ‘ 

Office hours, 10 to.3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Stréet, London, 1875. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS—With the in- 
. clemencies of winter many inflictions will 
arise, unless effective means for preventing or check- 
ing their courses be adopted. No lingering cough, 
hoarseness, nor shortness of breath on slight exertion 
should be permitted to continue a single day without 
Measures being taken for their removal, more especi- 
ally when remedial measures are safe, rapid, and effec- 
ed, these qualities are displayed in a high degree by 

Jolloway 8 preparations, The Ointment rubbed upon 
the skin draws surplus blood from congested siruc- 
tures, and gives immense relief to every oppressed 
organ concerned in the respiration and circulation. 
This Wholesome effect externally, aided by the altera- 
tive action internally, dispels all danger from latent 


On Saturday next, March 13, will be published, 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


ENTITLED 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1874. 


Tn Continuation of the Series commenced with 1863, containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants 


; and Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of England 


and France, Appendices relating to special subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, &c.; the 
objects of the Supplement being to place in possession of its readers a Commercial History of 1874 worthy of 
preservation and adapted for reference 

Advertisements for insertioa in this number must not reach the Office later than Thursday, March 11, 1875. 


The price of the ECONOMIST on March 13th will be 1s 4d; by post, 1s 4}d. 
OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NA TALIN E PEBBLE S” 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6d per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.O.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 
Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight wil! find great relief by wearing the New Speen, con- 
sisting of a brilliant pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 
venience, but an ornament. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs, L. & A, Pyke select the following :— 
(Copy.] Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am-truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I bope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected wit 
impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of [uland Revenue. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A, PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


. . , {153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS 763° FLEET STREET. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &e. 


THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. Hassatu rRErorts :—“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 





young Children.” 
Sold in 1-Ib, and $-lb. Packets by all Grocers. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., Loncon, Agents. 


Y ‘ ae Pl S 7 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica] Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by bim, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. OOLLI 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORUDYNE, 

CHLORODYNE is , Mg the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague, 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 

CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 





J. ©. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., Horneastle:— 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
effects.”’ 


Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 94. and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”™ on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 





Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER er DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 





mischief, 


Dépét, 114 aud 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 





—— SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S kK INAH AN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
A This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 


spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIBS, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seul, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAUAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after thix date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wh lesale by the Proprietors, Worees- 
ter; Crosse aud BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oiimen geuerally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874] 
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ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


In crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY; 


OR, 
GEOLOGY IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE ARTS 
AND MANUFACTURES. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S., &e., 

Professor of Geology in the Durham University College | 
of Physical Science. | 
CONTENTS. | 
Geology and Agriculture—Geology and Land Valua- | 
tion—Geology and Architecture—Mortars, Cements, | 
Concretes—Geology and Civil Engineering—Geology 
and Mine Engineering—Heating and Lighting Materials 
—Geology and the Fictile Arts—Grinding and Polish- 
ing Materials—Fire-resisting Substances—Mineral | 

Pigments and Dyes—Salts and Saline Earths—Mineral 
and Thermal Springs—Gems and Precious Stones— | 
The Metals and Metallic Ores. | 
With Engravings and Coloured Geological Map of the | 
British Islands. | 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. | 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK Iv. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


of GEOLOGY. Tenth and Enlarged Edition. 2s 6d. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Each Complete in One Volume. 
ADAM BEDE. Price 3s 6d. 


Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 7s 6d. 
The MILL the FLOSS. Price 3s 6d. 
GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS.) furtx nour trem si. 
Third and Enlarged Edition. 6s. SILAS MARNER. Price 2s 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of. SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Price 3s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Seveuthand Enlarged 
Edition. 2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL | 


GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, enlarged. 5s. 


| WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 





I. 
CHEAP EDITION, complete in One Volume. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 


| 
| With Vignette Title, Engraved by C. H. Jeens froma 
| 





design by Birket Foster. 
In one volume, crown Svo, cloth, 78 6d; 
cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


Il. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


mI. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


Crown 8v0, 7s 64. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


WORKS OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, BART. 


‘LECTURES on LOGIC. LEdited by the 
Very Rev. Dean MANSEL, and Professor VEITCH, 

of the University of Glasgow. A New Edition, 

being the Third. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. [This day. 


LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. Edited 


by the SAME. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


‘DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY and 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY 
REFORM. Third Edition. 8vo, 2le. 


MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, 


II. 

Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By the University of Edinburgh. By JOHN VBITCH, M.A., 
Same. Exhibiting the present condition of Geo- | Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Univer- 
graphical Discovery and Research in the several | sity of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 21s 
Countries, Empires, and States of the World. Forty- y : : — 
six Maps, clearly printed and carfully coloured, 
with General Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound, 
morocco, £2 12s 6d. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS. 








I. 

The ROYAL ATLAS. By Alex, Keith 
JounsTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A Series of 
entirely Original and Authentic Maps. With Indices 
to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 names of 
Places contained in the Atlas. A New Eiition, 
brought up to the Present Time, Containing a 
New Map of the North Polar Regions. Inimperial 
folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


MSs BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The New Novel, by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

A STRANGE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 


POPULAR BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: 


Being Practical Directions for the Propagation, 
Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Fliower- 
Gardens all the Year Round. Embracing all | 
classes of Gardens, from the largest to the 
smallest. With Engraved and Coloured Plans. 
By DAvip THOMSON, Gardener to his Grace the | 
Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





WORLD. 








Now ready, at all Libraries, Booksellers, and Book+ 
stalls, New Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo, 5s. 

MUGGLERS and FORESTERS. 
By Rosa MACKENZIS KeTTLe. Also in the 

| press, uniform with the above :— 
FABIAN’'S TOWER; and a New Work, UNDER the 

GRAND OLD HILLS, &c., &. 
JAMES WEIR, 289 Regent Street, W. 


Just published, price 10s 6d, 


AE 


with Selections from his Speeshes and Writings. By 
his Son-in-Law, the ~s. JOHN A, CrozIER, M.A., 
. ; : rege ; Newry, Ireland. With Portrait and Engravings. Vol. 1. 
a. bee ———— Oy po — | London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 

hc -nongy einen ' Hall Court; E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. Belfasi: 
crown 8yo, with Engravings, 7s 6d. | “W. H. GREER. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW ; ; Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, post free. 


GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORATIONS. | OUSEHOLD COMMUNION; 


The HANDY BOOK of FRUIT-CULTURE aD . me TRY 
UNDER GLASS: Being a Series of Elaborate eB, m.-4 ae aoe 


Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing 
of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Straw- 
berries, and Cucumbers. With Engravings of 





its 


Being Pract cal Directions for the Propagation, Cul- | 
ture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as 
DomesticOrnaments. By F. W. BurBIDGE. Crown 


Restoration the only Effectua] Protest against 
Romanising Error and Sectarian Exclusiveness, With 





an Apology for the Isolated. 


8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. ELLIor STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A BOOK about ROSES, HOW to GROW 


and SHOW THEM. ByS. ReyNnoips HOLE. Fifth | 


Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. | 
‘ Nobleman (published in Italian, iu Spanish, and in 
The SIX of SPADES : & Book about the French), “ Anti-Romanist and Anti-Sectarian.” 
a and the Gardener. By the SAME. Crown HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
vo, 5s. mime ei : c+ Tg Rin ca 


The BOOK of the GARDEN. By Charles’ 
M'‘INTOQSH. formerly Curator of the Fi Gardens HAMBERS’S INFORMATION for 
of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, and the PEOPLE, 
lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Containing Treatises on all the important departments 
K.G., at Dalkeith Palace. In two large vols. royal of general knowledge. 
8vo, embellished with 1,350 Engravings. £4 7s 6d, | With numerous Illustrations. 


The HANDY BOOK of BEES, and their W.and R. CuampBers, London and Edinburgh. 


Profitable Management. By A. P&TTIGREW. A 
New Edition, revised to present time. | 


i Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 2s 6d. et a, 
HRISTIANITY IRRESPECTIVE of 
CHURCHES. Thirteen Letters to an Italian 


Now completed, 
Two vols, royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
a 


Just published. . 
HE OFFICIAL HANDOOK of NEW 
— a g ZEALAND. Edited by the Hon.JvLivus VoGEL, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh ©.M.G. Illustrated with Two Maps, Seven Photo- 
and London. graphs, and Twenty-five Wood Engravings. Price 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 6d. "Printed and ublished for the Government of New 
OEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By Zealand by Gawe, WYMAN and SONs, Great Queen 

the Rey. C. H. Hoos, M.A., Senior Student of Street, and on sale at Messrs. W. H. SMITH and Son's 
Christ Church, Oxford. Railway Bookstalls ; or may be purchased from Messrs, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. STREET, 30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, W.C. ; 

| and also of EOWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Oxford: THOS. SHRIMPTON and Son. 


ae 
SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKs, 


Fourth and Revised Edition, with Illustrations, S¥0, 14a, 


The GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of th 
ANTIQUITY of MAN. With an Ontline of Gg 
Post-tertiary Geology, and Remarks on the 
4 Species, with — Reference to Man's 

ppearance on the rth. By Sir 
LYELL, Bart., F.R.S. . CuARiap 
A space of ten years has now elapsed si 

publication of the Third Edition of eis wate aw 
edition has long been called for, and I have thereforg 
carefully revised it, and introduced such new Matter 
as seemed to me necessary to bring it up to the present 
state of our knowledge.—Author’s Preface. 


Il. 

The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi tants, 
considered as Illustrative of Geology. 11th Edition, 
With Llustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 168 each. 

“In this last edition Sir Charles Lyell has set the 
seal of his matured experience and convictions upon 4 
work which bas for years held the position of a classie 
in the literature of science. Encyclopeedic in its 
and exhaustive in its treatment, the ‘ Principles of 
Geology ' may be looked upon with pride, not only ag 
a representative of English science, but as without g 
rival of iis kind anywhere."—Saturday Review, 


TIL. 


The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. 10th Thousand. With 600 Llustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 9s. 

“Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological 
student what Sir John Herschel did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines.’ Young 
beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 
manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should 
yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts and 
principles of the science. Now they have it.” 
Examiner, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


_ THE NEW NOVELS | 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
John Dorrien. By Julia 


KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols, 


“We have read ‘John Dorrien’ from beginning to 
end with great pleasure." —Atheneum. 


“A capital book. The story is admirably told, ané 
the characters are skilfully developed.”—Standard. 


The Lady Superior. By Eliz 


F. POLLARD, Author of * Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. 


A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 
J. MACKENNA, Author of “ Off Parade.” 3 vols. 


“ A novel that will be read with pleasure, and which 
will, we have no doubt, form a portion of every regi- 
mental library abroad and at home.”—United Service 
Magazine, 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 
Author of “* The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 
“A brilliant and well-merited success.”—Post. 
“A book that one reads through with decided 
interest and pleasure.”—Academy. 


Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 





Square cloth, price 1s, post free 1s 1d. 
HE MIXTURE for LOW SPIRITS; 
being a compound of Witty Sayings of-many 
People, in many Climes, both Humorous and Pathetic. 
Selected and Collated by WILLIAM TEG@. 
From the Greek, Eastern, Spanish, Italian, German, 
French, and English. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
_ Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt sides, 3s 6d. 

IGNS BEFORE DEATH: a Record 
of Strange Apparitions, Remarkable Dreams, &c- 
A NEW EDITION, enlarged and carefully corrected. 
London: WILLIAM TxeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of suddev or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, aud 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to ant or small families. 
AY'S 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245. 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY. 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Now READY. 





FIFTH EDITION of the QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. 275. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 

DOCTRINES OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF THE PRINCE CoNsORT. 

THE ENGLISH BAR. 

Farrar’s LIFE OF CHRIST. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Tue JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 

Speecues OF Pope Pius IX. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST. 
A Series of Papers on the Political and Geo- 
graphical Condition of Central Asia. By Sir 
Hexry RAWLINSON, K.C.B. Map, 8vo, 12s. 


Archdeacon SINCLAIR'S SKETCHES 


of OLD TIMES and DISTANT PLACES. Crown 
8vo, 98. 


TROY and its REMAINS; a Narra- 
tive of Discoveries and Researches on the Site of 
Ilium and in the Trojan Plain. By Dr. ScHLIE- 
MANN. With Maps, Plans, and 500 Illustrations 
of Objects of Antiquity, &c. Royal 8vo, 42s. 


Miss BIRD'S SIX MONTHS AMONG 
the PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, and 
VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


DEAN MANSEL on the GNOSTIC 
HERESIES of the FIRST and SECOND CEN- 
TURIES. With a Sketch of bis Character. By 
Lord CARNARVON. Edited by Canon LiGHTFOOT. 
8yo, 108 6d. 


Sir HENRY MAINE’S LECTURES on 
the EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST 
JOURNALS in CENTRAL AFRICA. With a 
Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, 
obtained from his faithful servants, Chumah and 
Susi. By HorAcCE WALLER. With Portrait, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 23s. 


VATICANISM: an Answer to Replies 
and Reproofs. By the Right Hon.W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. 8vo, 28 6d. 


Mr. NORDHOFF’S HISTORY of the 
COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES of the UNITED 
STATES. Including Detailed Accounts of the 
Shakers, The Amana, Oneida, Bethell, Aurora, 
Icarian, and other existing Societies. With 40 
Illustrations, 8yo, 15s, 


The DIARY of the SHAH of PERSIA 
during his TOUR through EUROPE in 1873. With 
Portrait, crown 8yvo, 12s. 


Canon SWAINSON on the NICENE 
and APOSTLES’ CREEDS. With some account of 
“ The Creed of St. Athanasius.” 8vo, 16s. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE on WORSHIP 
in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 
8vo, 9s. 


Mr. DARWIN on the DESCENT of MAN 
and SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. Popular 
Edition. With 80 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s. 


The MOON, considered as a PLANET, 
& WORLD, anda SATELLITE. By James Nas- 
MYTH and JAMES CARPENTER. Second Edition. 
With 24 Illustrations of Lunar Objects, Pheno- 
mena, &c. 4to, 30s, 


Mr. GEORGE'S ETCHINGS on the 
LOIRE and the MOSEL. A Series of 40 Plates, 
with Descriptive Text. 2 vols. royal 4to, 42s each. 


PAP ow we 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of 
AUSTIN'S LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE. 
Compiled from the larger Work. By Robert 
CAMPBELL, Post 8vo, 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S ESSAYS AND LECTURES. 
The SEVENTH EDITION, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max 


MULLER, M.A., &c., Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


By the same Author, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four 


joo delivered at the Royal Institution; with Two Essays on False Analogies and the Philosophy of 
ythology. 

“From first to last Professor Max Miiller's hook is 
full of such instruction as educates in the highest 
sense of the word. It is a worthy contribution to the 
literature of a subject the reverent and scholar-like 
study of which will, to use our Author's own words, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. Vols. I. and II. 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. Second Edition, price 24s. 
Vol. II!., Essays on Literature, Biography, and Antiquities, price 16s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


enlarge our sympathies, raise our thoughts above the 
emall controversies of the day, and, at no distant 
future, evoke in the very heart of Christianity a fresh 
spirit and a new life."—Athenwum. 











THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 


This day, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


VATICANISM: an Answer to Reproofs and Replies. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
By the same. 


The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING on CIVIL 


ALLEGIANCE: a Political Expostulation. 24th Thousand. 8ro, 2s 6¢.—CHEAP EDITION. 120th 
Thousand. 12mo, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth 16s. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
First Series: The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 


VOL. II. 
CONTENTS :—The Principles of Certitude—From the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force—Force and 
Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations of Feeling and Motion—Appendix. 


The THIRD EDITION of VOL. L, price 12s, is now ready. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE, AND HIS BROTHER. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, feap. 8vu, price 2s 6d. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 
With a Short Introduction, Arguments, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
By ERNEST BELL, B.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., and E. WOLFEL. 


This Volume has been prepared purposely for the requirements of Candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Loca] Examinations, and gives special attention to Grammatical and Idiomatic Instruction, 


London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane. 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





TO CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES. 
SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
ISSUED MONTHLY—READ THE MA®BCH EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonia) Stocks, &c. 
IT CONTAINS MARKET PRICES, DIVIDENDS, REPORTS, &c. 

The above Investment Circular is a Safe Guide to Investors, containing every Information. 

Messrs. GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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On Saturday next, in royal 8vo, pp. 914, with Map, 15  telb-gnge Illustrations in 
Lithography, and about 80 Woodcuts, price 42s, cloth. 
HE BOOK of the AXE; containing a Piscatorial Description 
of that Stream, and Historical Sketches of all the Parishes and Remarkable 
Places upon its Banks. By Geo. P. R. PutMAN, Author of “ The Vade mecum of 
Fly-Fishing,” &c. Fourth Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
London: LONGMANS and Uo. 





In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 
OHN CONINGTON’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Sd Edited by J. A. SYMONDS, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With a Memoir by H. J. Smiru, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Balliol College; 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, New Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 
The ZENEID of VIRGIL translated into English Verse by Professor 
CONINGTON, 





Just published, in 8vo, price 5s cloth. 
SKETCH of the GERMAN CONSTITUTION, and of the 
Events in Germany from 1815 to 1871. By A. NICOLSON, 8rd Secretary in 
H.B.M. Embassy at Berlin. 

“It is only those who are acquainted with the tangled web of German politics 
and German internal history who can fully appreci:te the amount of study and of 
reading digested into this handy manual.”—<Spectafor. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Mr. WATTS'S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 
Complete in 5 vols. 8vo, price £7 3s, cloth. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches 
a of other Sciences. By HENRY WATTS, F.R.S., assisted by eminent Scientific 
and Practical Chemists. 

“The greatest work which England has yet produced on chemistry—one of the 
greatest, indeed, which she has produced upon any scientific subject—is finished 
at Jast,and we are able to congratulate Mr. Watts most sincerely upon its com- 
pletion.”— Chemica! News. 

Also, in one thick vol. 8vo, price 31s 6d. 

FIRST SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY; 
bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the end of the year 1369; in- 
cluding also several Additions to, and Corrections of, former results which have 
appeared in 1870 and 1871. 

Nearly ready, in one thick vol. 8vo. 

SECOND SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMIS- 
TRY; bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the end of 1872; in- 
cluding also the more important additions to the Science, published in the early 





—————_____ 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDay, 

28th of APRIL next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 


following Departments :— 





Examinerships. Salaries, Present Examiners, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Each.) 
, R. C. Jebb, Esq., M.A. 
Two in Classics .......ccccrccccssssseesee £200 { Leonard Schmitz. F.RS.B. 


Two in the English ae 
Literature, and History 


Two in the French Language ......... 


Two in the German Language ...... 
Two in the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament, the Greek Text} 
of the New Testament, the Evi- }- 
dences of the Christian Religion, 5) 
- and Scripture History 
Two in Logic and Moral Philo.) 
sophy 
Two in Political Economy... 


Two in Mathematics and N: 
Philosophy.......... wink 


Two in Experimental Philosophy ... 








Two in Chemistry ..........000« 


Two in Botany and ise wana 
Physiology ......++ < 

Two in Geology and een 

LAWS. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman) 

Law, Principles of Legislation, > 
and International Law . 

Two in Equity and Real Property) 

Two in © ommon Law and Li uw and) 








J 


120 ’ 


100 {Vet 


30 aca 


r 
50 5 


so J 
( 


30 4 
r 


Rev. Prof. Brewer, M.A, 
Vacant. 
Prof. ~ reas LL.B. 


Rev. c. * School, Ph.D. 


{Rev. Canon Perowne, D.D. 
.W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A. 


Prof. Baynes, LL D. 

Rev. John Venn, M.A. 
Walter Bagehot, Esq., M.A. 
Prof. Fawcett, M.A. 


atural) oo §Prof. Henrici, Ph.D., F.R.S, 
oS 


1 Vacant. 


100 4 


2S 


Prof. Reinold, M.A. 
Prof. Balfour Stewart, LL.D.. F.RS, 
_— eae Ph.D., B.A., F.R.S, 


seer oeee so Vac 
75 tRer. - J. Berkeley, M.A. 
VVacant, 
7, { Vacant. 
75 < oy 
(Vacant. 


109 J Vacant. 


(Vacant, 
50 4 AE Mt H. Cozens- rw a LLB 


eee Herschel, E 


. E. Miller, Esq., 


~* B.A. QC. 





part of 1873. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





MONUMENTA JURIDICA. 


In royal 8vo, pp. 760, with 2 Illuminated Fac-simile Pages of MSS., 


price 10s, half-bound. 


D.C.L. 


7 BLACK BOOK of the ADMIRALTY, 


4 Ill. Edited by Sir TRAVERS TwIss, Q.C., 
of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, 
of the Rolls. 


This book contains the ancient ordinances and laws relating to the Navy. and 
‘was probably compiled for the use of the Lord High Admiral of England. 
Prynne ascribes to the ‘Black Book the 
same authority in the Admiralty as the Black and Red Books have in the Court of 
Exchequer, and most English writers on maritime law recognise its importance. 


calls it the jewel of the Admiralty Records, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. 


ACMILLAN’S MAG AZIN uy | 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, 
No. 185, for MARCH, price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. | 


1, LINES WRITTEN ON THE RECOVERY OF PRINCE 
LEOPOLD. By the Dean of Westminster. 

. Mitton. By Mark Pattison. 

CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Yearsago. Chaps. 31 


31 and 32. 
THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE AND THE Laws OF | 
War. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Has FaTtHER NEWMAN CONFUTED Mr. ant 
STONE? By Willis Nevin. | 
POLITICAL REMINISCENCES. By A. G. —., } 
ON THE MOTIVE OF SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 
F. G. Fleay, 
“Priere,” * Av Bord DE L'EAvU,” AND “ INVITA- 
TION ALA VALSE.” By Sully Prudhomme. 
9. ALKAMAH’S CAVE. By W.G. Palgrave. PartL | 
10. A Few Worps ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. | 
11, 


nS & 2 HY 


P 


“ RECENT LATIN VERSE.” By T. E. Kebbel. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


Now ‘ready, One Shilling. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZIN for 
MARCH. With Illustrations by es DU | 
MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM. 
CONTENTS. 

Miss ANGEL. (Withan Illustration.) Chaps. 13, “ Take 
of this Grain which in my Garden Grows.” Put 
Out the Light. 15. Und mache all’ mein Wunechen 
wabr. 16. Through Wiuter-time to Spring. 17. A 
Game of Cards, 18. Be the Fire Ashes. 

TOPHAM BEAUCLERK, 

THE SUN'S SURROUNDINGS AND THE COMING ECLIPSE. 

THE Hut. From Théopbile Gautier. 

THE SIEGE OF FLORENCE. 

ON THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 

SHELLUY: POLITICIAN, ATHEIST, PHILANTHROPIST 

THREE FEATHERS, (Withan Illustration.) Chaps. 26. 
A Perilous Truce, 27, Further Entanglements. 28 
Farewell! 


E 


London: Sm'TH, ELDER, and Co. 15 Waterloo Place. 

ONDON SOCIETY for MARCH, 

now ready, edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
contains— 


Tue CHURCH OF THE BEGUINAGE. (Frontispiece.) 

ABOVE Suspicion, By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 17-18. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE. 

GHENT AND THE BEGUINAGE. 

TO BELINDA JANE. By Gordon Campbell. 

RAPE OF THE GAMP. Chaps. 19-20. 

VIOLET. By Heury Frith. 

Don GIOVANNI. 

West END AND East ENp. 

Gossip HONEYMAN. II. 

* EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY.” 

West-Enb Norss. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 

Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


By Eve Kenyon. 


under the Direction of tue Master 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


ad's 


ik 


ie where. 





AppENpDIX, Parr 
Published by the authority 
re-election. 
Selden 
University of London, 


PARKER and Co. 
Dublin: A. THOM. 


Oxford: 








Candidates must send in their names to the Re 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 30th, 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that uo personal application of any kind be 
made to its individual Members. 


Burlington Gardens, W., 
March 2nd, 1875, strar, 


Principles of Evidence ..........+. f 50 (Henry Matthews, Esq., LL.B. , 2.0. 
Two in Constitutional ey of} 4, §Prof. Sheldon Amos, ALA. 
England ........ eccoscoveecsnenes socceees fs  “*? Prof. Courtney, M.A 
MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine .........00000 150 Prof. Wilson Fox, MD., F.B.S. 
cvcnscooesecesoooccccoecese Vacant. 

o P ea John Marshall, F.R.S. 
TWO in SUrgery.seceecseeserseeeeseeeersers 10 4 vy S. Savory, Esq., M.B. FRS. 
aa ‘. W. Callender, Esq.. ERS. 

Two in Anatomy .........+0+ ooencassvcesce 100 (Prof. G. Viner Ellis, FRCS. 

Two in Physiology, ~ pasate | ys, § Prof. Rutherford, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Anatomy, and Zoology ...........5 °° (Vacant. 

Two in Obstetric Medicine ............ 75 {y ee 

Two in Materia Medica and Phar-)_ .-, jT. L. Brunton, Esq., M.D., F.R.S, 
maceutical Chemistry... f ‘? (Vacant. 

‘ . JArthur Gamgee, Esq., M.D., F.B.S. 

Two in Forensic Medicine... eeniouanines 50 { Prof. Henry Maudsley, M.D 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 


gistrar, with any attestation of 


By order of the Senate 
WILLIAM B, ¢ }ARPENTER, M.D, 
Regis 








A Dog witout A TAIL. 

| THE ABODE OF SNOW. Zanskar. 

ALICE LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOowyg. | 
Part XIL. 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 
W. BL ACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh a ar ud London. 


Mo nthly, price Half-a-crown. 
HE PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Period- 
ical. Edited by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
“ An art-periodical far superivr to anything which 
| has hitherto appeared.”—G@uardian. 


6 es PORTFOLIO. 

Dealing with artistic subjects generally, and 
always in a spirit of intelligence and reflnement.”"— 
| Graphic. 

ls PORTFOLIO. 
“To which is unanimously accorded the first 
place as an artistic periodical.” — Cambridge Chronicle 


SHE PORTFOLIO. 

“ Not only is it the first periodlical in the English 
language devoted to fine-art, but it leads all others by | 
a very great distance. "—Zhe Nation (New York). 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY 54 Fleet Street. 


XY WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 
RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination ering 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J 
Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.c .; or if by Post, on receipt of Teupence in 





Stamps. 
VOID DANG GE R, 2 and at same time 
A PROMOTE CLEANLINESS and ECONOMY, 


by using the WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING 
COMPOSITE CANDLES. Made in all sizes and sold 
Wholesale only of 
J.C, and J. FIELD, Upper Mars h, Lambeth, London. 
Sole. Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
* “ CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the gu tering 
of Candles. Sold everywhere. Name and Address of 


nearest Vendor on application, 
DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
A PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVIVE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX " or “CANDLE 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of 
Candles. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, ‘for | H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
MARCH, 1875. No. DCCXIIL. Price 2s 6d. a to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
CONTENTS. | Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
| Lonp LYTTON’S SPEECHES, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, aud 22 Cornhill, 
ANDROMACHE.—THE DAUGHTERS of PRIAM. | London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 


Bold Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birmingham, 
| *,* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 

wh dlesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
| of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 

and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
| Paletéts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 


evaporable. 
NOURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRAWING-ROOMS. 


DEPUTY LIEUrENANTS' UNIFORMS. 
YOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN— 
Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 
| BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 
,OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats; 


Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
| Jackets exquisitely shaped. 


How AR = JACOBEAN FURNI- 
URE—The style being peculiarly 

be ae d for prodaction by Machinery, 
HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Manu- 

facturers by Steam power, invite 

applications for Desigas and Esti- 

mates, whie h are supplied free of 

charge, for every description of Far- 

niiure, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- 

aud Flooring. Specimens at 
27 Beruers Street, Oxford 











LAZE NBY and SON’S “PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & GC NDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
IN, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


Ki. 


and dS 


| aud Mauufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


| the infe rior preparati 





ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, ompeiled to CAUTION the public against 
ns which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square), aud 18 


Trinity Street, London, 8.E. SS 
HARE bY’S SAU C E _—CAUTION.— 
1¢ admirers of this 


— 2d Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to olmerve 1at each Buttle, pre- 
jpared by E. LAZENBY and 30N, bears the Label 
| used so many years, signed “ £’ 


eth Lazenby.” 


arec 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


“ One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple Bar.’ —GUARDIAN. 
Now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


1875. 
MARCH, 1875. CONTENTS. 


1, LEAH: A WOMAN OF Fasuron. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of ‘* Archie 
Lovell,” &c. Chopters XIV., XV., aud XVI. 

2, HAMLET AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

3. A ROMANCE IN A PARIS PENSION. 

4, THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 

5. THE DEAN'S WATCH. 

6. FASHION. 

7, BEATRICE’S DREAM. 

8, RALPH WILTON’s WEIRD. Chaps. IV. and V. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BAN- 


CROFT, and ABBOT: forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIVES of the 
ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY” and the Firra VOLUME of the New 
Serres. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. In demy 
yo, 14s. 

The previous Volumes are sold thus:—Vol. I, 15s; Vol. IT., 158; Vols. IIT. and 
IV., 308; Vol. V., 15s; Vols. VI. and VIL. 30s; Vol. VIIL., 15s; and Vol. IX., 18s. 
The Second Series commences with the Sixth Volume. 

“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.” 
=—Athenxum. 


PEACOCK’S WORKS. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK. With a Preface by Lord HouGuTon, and edited by HENRY 
Coxe, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by his Grand-daughter. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 31s 6d. 


“Thomas Love Peacock is a name worthy of remembrance in our literature, and 
his friends have done well to give the world this handsome edition of his works. 
It is further enriched by an admirable preface from the pen of Lord Houghton, and 
by a biographical sketch by his grand-daughter. Lord Houghton's estimate of 
Peacock and of his works is an excellent piece of true criticism, keen in analysis, 
full of sympathy and fine discrimination. Our thanks are also due to Mr. Cole for 
giving us for the first time a complete edition of all the works of Peacock ina con- 
yenient form and elegant apparel." —Standard. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “Too Strange Not to be True,” &c. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


In 
[Next week. 








THREE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Mr. HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL, 


TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author 


of “ Breezie Langton,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [On Monday. 


Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By John Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “Lord Lynn's Wife,” “Lady Flavia,” &e. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


MONKS NORTON. 


“Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 


By the Author of 


2 vole. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF COBDEN-CLUB ESSAYS. 
Ready this day, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT & TAXATION: 


BEING THE NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS FOR 1875. 
CONTENTS, 

«.. By the Hon. G. Bropricr. 
By A. MCNEEL-CAIRD. 
By W. N. Hancock, LL.D. 


Local Government in England 
Local Government in Scotland 
Local Government in Ireland ... 
Local Government in Australia a w ( By Sir C. Ditke, T. WEBB Ware, and 
ee pamiatbennegnian enntaeieeeniatienis ( W.H. ArcHer. 

ai Government in Belgium and } By Emir pe LAVELEYE. 


2, ORT ae RS 
Local Government in France By M. DE FRANQUEVILLE. 
By ASHTON W. DILKE. 


Local Government in Russia 
Local Government in Spain ... By Senor MoRET Y PRENDERGAST. 
Local Government in Germany .......0-+. By R. B. D. Morter, C.B. 


The Volume is Edited by J. W. Prosyn. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN: London, Paris, and New York. 
12 St. James’s Square, London.— 


LoxPon LIBRARY, 
Founded 1841 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PaesIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 
Faubecriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

ifteen volumes are allowed to country snd ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HEATRE. ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
ir Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON —Every Evening at 6.50, REBECCA. Messrs. 
; pruantes, Terriss, Glover, J. Johnstone, A. C. Lilly, Ford, Vaughan, Kemble, 

arke, Matthison, R. Dolman; Mesdames G. Ward, Gainsborough, Page, &c.; and 
DIN. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 




















CHAPMAN AND HAiLL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 
MAtne’s EARLY History oF [nstriutTions. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
Mr. CHARLES AusTIN. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 
WILLIAM LAw. By Leslie Stephen, 
THE LAND QuEsTiION, By F. S. Corrance. 
ITALIAN INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. A. Symonds. 
KARL MARX AND GERMAN SOCIALISM. By John Macdonnell. 
THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE BY WOMEN. By Sophie Jex-Blake. 
THE IrIsH JupGes. By George Fottrell. 
A YEAR OF THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL Boarp. By W. Harris. 
ViVISECTION. By Richard Congreve and J. H. Bridges, 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
3y J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. 
Translated by C. B, PITMAN. 


With Sixty-three Wood Engravings, Three Maps of the Celestial Bodies, and Ten 
Coloured Pilates. Demy 8vo, 16s. (This day. 








A MANUAL OF VETERINARY 
SANITARY SCIENCE AND POLICE. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, R.E., &c., 
Author of “ Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing,” &c. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 36s, 





ORIENTAL ZIGZAG. 
Or, WANDERINGS in SYRIA, MOAB, ABYSSINIA, and EGYPT 
By CHARLES HAMILTON, 

Author of “Life and Sport in South-Eastern Africa,” &c. 

With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s. 





PIUS INX,: 
The STORY of HIS LIFE to the RESTORATION in 1850. 
With Glimpees of the National Movement in Italy. 
By ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, 
Author of “The Growth of the Temporal Power of the Papacy.’ 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 





THE LAND OF THE CZAR. 


By 0. W. WAHL. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


r Pe] ’ id 

KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G. 
J. WHyTe-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
C.B. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. [Third Edition now ready. 

From THE “* MoRNING Post.” 

“In this story of Exmoor, the events of which take place more than a century 
ago, Major Whyte-Melville presents us with a capital view of certain phases of life 
at that period, and the tale is told in so realistic and spirited a manner that the 
reader's interest, excited at once, never flags, but on the contrary, only reaches its 
climax at the very dramatic conclusion. In fact, * Katerfelto’ reads more like a 
novel by Lord Lytton than anything else we have met for a long time...... We must 
not take leave of‘ Katerfelto’ without noticing Colonel Hope Crealocke's spirited 


illustrations.” 
LONE LIFE: a Year in the Wilderness. By 


PARKER GILMoreE, Author of “ Prairie and Forest,” &c. 2 vols. (This day. 


The LION in the PATH. By the Authors of 


“ Abel Drake's Wife " and * Gideon's Rock.” (This day. 


JERPOINT: an of the 


Time. By M. F. Manoxy. 
ONE EASTER EVEN. 
The MASKELYNES. By Axyrm Tuomas. 2 vols. 
BAITING the TRAP. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 
Ungarnished Story 
3 vols. 


by Knorno. 3 vols. 


By Jean MrippieMas. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 


Piceadilly. 





LATEST EDITION, in 8vo, price 10s 64, cloth. 
ACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. 
WAHATELY, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. 

the Seventh). 





By Ricuarp 
A New Edition (being 


London: LONGMANS and Co 


HE BOMBAY POST OFFICE.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (44 or by post 444), for View and Plans—Also for View of New 
Warehouses in Southwark—Professor Barry's Lectures in full on the Artizans 
Dwellings Bill—French Report on English Railway Sys!em—Drainage of Bombay, 


, andall Newsmen 





&e. 


46 Catherine Street, W.( 
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HENRY S KING AND 


ey 


CO.S PAGE, 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


HIS QUEEN. By A.tce FisHer. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


[Next week, 





NEW EDITIONS. NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 
LONGEVITY: the Means of Prolong-| JOSEPH MAZZINI: aMEMOIR. By 


ing Life after Middle Age. By JOHN GARDNER, E. A. V. With Two Essays by Mazzini, “ Thoughts 
M.D. Small crown 8yo, 4s. on Democracy " and “ The Duties of Man” Dedi- 
“Sensible, and founded on good principles." —Zancet. cated to the Working Classes by P. A. TAYLOR, 

“Well deserving the attention of all."—WNotes and M.P. Crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, 3s 6d. 
Queries. “The author gives, from sources partly public, 
“The hints here given are to our mind invaluable.” | partly private,an ample and close insight into the mind 
—Standard. of the eminent popular leader, touching occasionally 
a “ at some greater length upon his political doings."— 

SECOND EDITION, with some Notes. Examiner. 


The DISCIPLES: a New Poem. B : 
Mrs. HAMILTON KING. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Y | JOHN GREY (of Dilston) : MEMOIRS. 
“ A higher impression of the imaginative power of ga E. Butter. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 





the writer is given by the objective truthfulness of the 
glimpses she gives us of ber Master, helping us to un- 
derstand how he could be regarded by some as a 
heartless charlatan, by others as an inspired saint."— 
Academy. 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By 
J. MASTERMAN. Crown 8yvo, with a Frontispiece, 
| 3s 6d. Being a Volume of the * Cornhill Library 
Hi of Fiction.” 
HI “The book possesses that air of probability which is an 
| important element in a good novel, and calls out sym- 
| pathies which a more pretentious, more romantic, and 
1] consequently more improbable tale would fail to 
| awaken,""—Athenwum. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


LOMBARD STREET: a Déscription of 

the Money Market. By WALTER BAGEHOT, 
Author of “Physics and Politics,” ‘The English 
Constitution,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Bagehot touches incidentally a hundred points 
connected with his subject. and pours serene white 
light upon them all."—<Spectator. 

“Full of the most interesting economic bistory.”"— 
Atheneum. 


























——— 





SIXTH EDITION. 
LITTLE DINNERS: How to Serve 


Them with Elegance and Economy. By Mary 
Hooper. Crown Svo, 5s. 

“To reud this book gives the reader an appetite.”"— 
Notes and Queries. 

“A very excellent little book..,.... Ought to ba recom- 
mended as exceedingly useful, and as a capital help to 
any housekeeper who interests herself in her kitchen 
and her cook. '—Vanily Fair. 





By the AUTHOR of “ JESSICA'S FIRST PRAYER.” 

The WONDERFUL LIFE. Sixth 
Thousand. With a Map and Liluminated Frontis- 
piece. 2s 6d. 

CASSY. Twentieth Thousand. With 


Six Illustrations. 1s 6d. 


“It is impossible to read it without feeling that Mrs. 
Butler is her father's daughter, and without wishing 
that she had given us two volumes instead of one.”"— 
Times. 


A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S.: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With Recollections of the 
most Eminent Men of the last Half-Century, 
being Eighty-eight Years of the Life of a Physician. 
Edited by his youngest daughter, PAULINA B. 
GRANVILLE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with a Steel 
Portrait, 32s. 

“ Well worth reading......0f his success with patients, 


including well-nigh every name of mark during two | 
generations, we get an extraordinary abundance of | 
, Lord and Lady ee | 


details...... Madame de Staé 
borough, Mrs. Siddons, Bishop Tomline, Count Woron- | 
zow, and a great Persian Satrap are prominent among 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING. 
The CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a 


Simple Account of Man in Early Ti 
Epwarb CLopo, F.R.AS. Crown om, . Bp 
SPECIAL EDITION for SCHOOLS. Small 8yo, 1s, 


FUNGI: their Nature, Influences, Uses, 
&e, By M. C0. Cookr, M.A. LL.D. Edited by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkey, M.A., F.L.S. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 5s. Being a Volume of 
the “ International Scientific Series.” 


LIFE in SYRIA. By Mrs. R. Burton, 


With Llustrations and Map. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 


A YACHTING CRUISE in the SOUTH 
SEAS, By C.F. Woop. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphic Views, and Portraits of the Natives, 
Demy 8vo, 73 6d. 


| 

| CHRIST and HIS CHURCH: a Course 
of Lent Lectures. By the Rev. DANIBL Moor 
M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, and Chaplain ig 





| Ordinary to the Queen. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STUDIES of the DIVINE MASTER, 
By the Rev. T. Grirritn, M.A., Prebendary of St 
Paul's. Demy Svo, 12s. 


SUNBEAM WILLIE, and other Stories, 


For Home Reading and Cottage Meetings. By 
Mrs. G. S. Raney, Author of “ Waking and 


‘king.” S st if. ith “ + 1 
the list, their maladies and mode of cure giving occa- Working.” Small square, enléores with™ Less Gly, 


sion to many a chiracteristic aneedote."—Saturday | TTMOLEON: a Dramatic Poem. By 


Review. 


SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A., the LIFE 
of: Artistis, Literary, and Musical. With Selec- 
tions from his Unpublished Papers and Corre- 
spondence. By BAYLE BERNARD, 2 vols. post 8vo, 


| 
with a Portrait, 21s. | 
| 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.: LIFE 
and LETTERS. With Extracts from his Note- | 
Books. Edited by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
With Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

“Full and instructive. Large as it is, many parts 
are interesting. Dr. Williams's opinions on most sub- | 
jects come out clearly...... The widow has performed | 
her part lovingly and with taste, presenting the de- | 
parted husband in all his phases." —A thenxui. | 


Mrs. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR): | 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and other MEMORIALS. | 
Edited by JostAH GILBERT, Author of * Cadore: 
or, Titian'’s Country,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. | 
With 2 Steel Portraits and several Wood Engrav- | 
ings. 24s. 


able and attractive portrait, of which the setting is 


JAMES RHOADES. Feap. 8vo, 53. 
This day is ready, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. By EpwarD Downey, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin. 

The chief design of this work is to discover the man 
—Shakspere—through his works, and to ascertain his 
course of mental and moral development, as far as this 
is possible. 


of the Right Honourable W. E. GLADSTONE in 
their RELATION to the UNITY of ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM. By UmBra OXONIBNSIS. Large 
fcap. 8vo. 
TWO NEW MILITARY WORKS. 
Demy S8vo, cloth, 16s. 

MINOR TACTICS. By C. Clery, 
Captuin 32nd Light Infautry, Professor of Tactics, 
Royal Military College, Sandharst. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

























The KING'S SERVANTS. Twenty- 


Sixth Thousand. With Eight Illustrations. 1s 6d. 

Part I: Faithful in Little, Part IL: Unfaithful. | SARA COLERIDGE 
LETTERS. Edited by her DauGuTgR. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo0, with a Portrait, 7s 6d. 

*,* Copies of the Library Edition, in 2 vols. post 5vo, 
with 2 S:eel Portraits, price 243, can also be had. 


Part IIL: Faithful in Much. 


LOST GIP. Thirty-eighth Thousand. 
8 6d, 


With Six Illustrations, 





graceful and appropriate."—Academy. 


& 

“Mr. Gilbert has succeeded in painting a remark- 
CHEAP EDITION 

| 

\ 


MOUNTAIN WARFARE. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzeriand, being a 
Translation of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General H. Dufour on 
the Campaign in the Valteline in 1635. By Major- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. With Appendix, Maps, 
and Introductory Remarks. 


: MEMOIR and 





EASTERN ROMANCE. 
1 


TALES of the ZENANA; or, a Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of “ Pandurang Hari” (W. B. HockLgey). With a Preface by Lord 
STANLEY of Alderley. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“The couleur locale is carefully preserved, the incidents are characteristic of 
Hindoo and Mohammedan life, the scenes and adventures are varied, while the 
interest is so artfully sustained, that the reader is not wearied, nor is he often able 
to guess at the climax." —Specfa/or, 

9 
Recently published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

PANDURANG HART; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life Sixty Years Ago. With a Preface by Sir H. BARTLe E. FRERE, 
G.C.S.L, &e. 


“There is a quaintness and a simplicity in the roguery of the hero that makes | 


his life as attractive as that of Guzman d’Alfarache or Gil Blas, and so we advise 
our readers not to be dismayed at the length of ‘Pandurang Hari,’ but to read it 
resolutely through. If they do this they cannot, we thiok, fail to be both amused 
and interested."—Times. 


3. 
The BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA: a Tale of Central Asia. By 
DAvip Ker. Crown Svo, with 4 Illustrations, 5s. 
“A story full of strange adventures in a land about which very little is known. 
«esses Lhe book contains a narrative which is well worked out to the end.”"—Standard, 


4. 

TARA: a Mahratta Tale. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, Cheaper 
Edition, uniform with the “Confessions of a Thug.” Crown 8yvo, with 
Frontispiece, 63. 

“This is a very welcome reprint in one volume of a most interesting story...... 
we recommend it to all who care to know something of native life in India on its 
nobler side as a book of a very high calibre."—Spectator. 


5. 


SEETA. By Colonel Meadows Taylor, Author of * Tara,” §c. 
3 vol J ’ J ’ 
o Vols. 
“ Well told, native life is admirably described, and the petty intrigues of native 
rulers, and their hatred of the English, mingled with their fear lest the latter 
should eventually prove the victors, are cleverly depicted."—Athenxum. 


“Thoroughly interesting and enjoyable reading."—Zzaminer. 





MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS, Feap. 8vo. 


| 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 


| POEMS eve ose gee eos ove ...original price 9/0 reduced to 6/0 





| MAUD, and other Poems us ase tees 2 50 yy «(8 
ree ae es ss 5/0 " 3/6 
POVLIA te RING 2. ow tow ‘ 70 » 90 
- = » (Collected) ... sis ms ‘s 12/0 * 7/0 
| The HOLY GRAIL,and other Poems... 4, sss ‘s 7/0 ” 4/6 
GARETH and LYNETTE pal. tile: ollie | EE is 5/0 ’ 3/0 
1 RNOOH AMDEN, Be. 2 use itd ces” eee “ 60 36 
Le ae ae ¥ 60 » 40 


CABINET EDITION, complete in 10 vols., 


with Frontispiece, price 2s 64 each. This Edition can be had complete, in 
handsome ornamental box, price 23s. 


LIBRARY EDITION, complete in 6 vols. 


demy 8yo, 10s 6d each. 


MINIATURE EDITION, 11 vols. 32mo, 


cloth elegant, in neat box, price 3ls 6d; extra cloth gilt, in case, price 35s. 
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